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PREFACE 


A  few  explanations  and  credits  are  in  order, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  them  before  the  reader 
begins  this  book. 

I  was  always  aware  of  the  privilege  I  had  in 
closely  associating  with  George  Santayana  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  years  preceding  his  death.  His  ex¬ 
tensive  and  excellent  writings  assure  him  a  per¬ 
manent  position  of  influence  in  American  phi¬ 
losophy  and  literature.  My  obligation,  it  seemed 
to  me,  under  the  circumstances  of  our  associa¬ 
tion,  was  to  offer  a  critical  and  personal  appraisal 
of  the  man  and  his  work. 

From  the  beginning  of  that  association,  in 
3.950,  I  planned  to  write  two  books  about 
Santayana:  a  critical  analysis  of  his  philosophy, 
necessarily  technical  and  frankly  for  professional 
study,  and  a  more  popular  and  personal  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  man  in  relation  to  his  thought  and 
writing.  The  first  book,  the  result  of  dissertation 
work  for  my  doctorate  in  philosophy,  appeared 
in  1955  under  the  title  The  Mind  of  Santayana 
(Chicago,  Henry  Regnery  Company,  and  Lon¬ 
don,  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul).  This  volume  is 
the  second  book  intended,  and  though  less  tech- 
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nical,  it  was  far  more  difficult  to  write.  More 
reflection  was  needed  for  synthesis,  insight,  and 
simplicity  of  expression;  hence  a  longer  time  was 
required  for  its  preparation. 

My  sources  are  twofold:  Santayana’s  writings, 
published  in  thirty  volumes  and  as  many  articles, 
and  his  conversations  with  me,  recorded  in  a 
journal  which  I  faithfully  kept  during  those  two 
years  of  personal  association.  All  that  I  say  in 
this  book,  even  in  dramatic  description,  con¬ 
jectured  monologues  of  thought,  reported  dia¬ 
logues,  and  parenthetical  comment,  I  can  verify 
from  these  sources. 

Assuming  a  somewhat  psychoanalytical  ap¬ 
proach,  I  find  two  recurring,  I  might  say  domi¬ 
nant,  tendencies  in  the  personality  of  George 
Santayana — an  affinity  with  death  and  with 
darkness,  perhaps  unified  in  the  single  tendency 
towards  nihilism,  both  philosophical  and  per¬ 
sonal:  the  despairing  attitude  of  a  determined 
skeptic.  The  other  is  Santayana’s  own  dichotomy, 
personally  and  philosophically,  between  the 
inner  world  of  consciousness  and  the  outer  world 
\  of  ambient  circumstances. 

I  have  employed  an  unusual  arrangement  in 
the  division  and  style  of  this  book  that  is  con¬ 
venient  to  my  plan  of  telling  the  reader  about 
Santayana’s  formative  years,  about  his  philo¬ 
sophical  thought,  and  about  my  association  with 
him.  Eliminating  chapters  and  using  only  spatial 
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dividers  for  appropriate  pauses,  I  have  composed 
a  biographical  narrative,  a  critical  essay,  and  a 
personal  memoir.  And  so  there  are  three  parts 
to  the  book,  each  in  a  different  form  and  style, 
each  complete  in  itself  and  yet  continuing  a 
chronological  order  for  total  integrity. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  give  credit  where  it  is 
due,  acknowledging  the  persons  who  assisted  me 
in  this  task.  I  am  grateful  to  the  superiors  of  my 
Order  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  under¬ 
take  the  initial  assignment  which  led  to  Santa¬ 
yana  and  all  that  has  followed  from  that  en¬ 
counter.  I  have  other  confreres  and  friends,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  who  contributed  valuable 
help  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  first  draft  of  the  manuscript  was  read  by 
two  Dominican  professors,  Fathers  Bertrand 
Mahoney  and  John  Thomas  Bonee,  who  offered 
excellent  critical  notes  to  guide  me  in  the  final 
draft.  Mr.  Chauncey  Stillman,  to  whom  I  have 
dedicated  this  book  in  appreciation,  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  assistance  and  encouragement. 
A  Harvard  graduate,  long  interested  in  Santa¬ 
yana  and  his  proper  place  in  American  letters, 
Mr.  Stillman  provided  valuable  source  material 
and  also  critically  read  the  manuscript  before 
the  final  draft.  Above  all,  he  constantly  encour¬ 
aged  me  in  my  work  and  gently  prodded  me  on 
to  its  completion. 

Because  of  the  daily  pressures  of  my  regular 
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work,  this  book  had  to  be  written  during  short 
periods  of  concentration  away  from  my  ordinary 
duties.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  of  the  St. 
Mary’s  of  the  Springs  Community  provided  the 
quiet  retreat  that  was  necessary.  Much  of  this 
book,  including  the  entire  third  part,  was  written 
.  at  Guadalupe  County  Hospital  in  Santa  Rosa, 
New  Mexico.  Santayana  had  his  “Blue  Sisters” 
to  look  after  him,  I  my  “White  Sisters.” 

The  Life  and  World  of  George  Santayana  is 
the  result  of  many  years  of  interrupted  labor 
and  the  generous  assistance  of  many  helping 
hands.  Here  it  is. 

Richard  Butler,  O.P. 

Aquinas  Newman  Center 
University  of  New  Mexico 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


PART  ONE 


A  Biograpkical  Narrative 


THE  SENSITIVE  BOY 
AND  THE  WORLD  OUTSIDE 


And  as  the  feeling  of  being  a  stranger  and  an 
exile ,  by  nature  as  well  as  by  accident ,  grew  upon 
me  in  time ,  it  came  to  be  almost  a  point  of  pride ; 
some  people  may  have  thought  it  an  affectation . 
It  was  not  that.  I  have  always  admired  the  nor¬ 
mal  child  of  his  age  and  country.  My  case  was 
humanly  unfortunate  and  involved  many  defects; 
yet  it  opened  to  me  another  vocation,  not  better 
( I  admit  no  absolute  standards)  but  more  specu¬ 
lative,  freer,  juster,  and  for  me  happier. 

— George  Santayana,  My  Host  the  World 


The  young  boy  leaning  against  the  ship’s  rail 
cupped  his  hands  around  his  eyes  to  deflect  the 
sparkling  glare  of  the  midsummer  sun.  He  stared 
silently  at  the  bleak  harbor  ahead,  undisturbed 
by  the  repeated  blasts  bellowing  from  the  squat 
red  smokestack  above  and  the  shouting  and  chat¬ 
tering  of  crewmen  and  passengers  hustling  be¬ 
hind  him.  When  he  felt  the  ache  in  his  taut  arms, 
he  dropped  his  elbows  to  his  sides  and  gripped 
the  canvas-covered  rail  with  his  slim  brown 
hands.  Leaning  forward,  he  watched  the  unfold¬ 
ing  swath  of  murky  water  cut  by  the  prow  of  the 
ship.  The  constant  retreat  of  the  curling  waves 
fascinated  him,  and  he  fixed  his  intense  brown 
eyes  on  the  receding  swirl  of  water. 

The  hubbub  stirred  by  anticipated  arrival  in¬ 
creased,  but  the  boy  did  not  share  the  boisterous 
excitement  surrounding  him.  He  was  only  nine 
and  a  half  years  old,  and  he  was  beginning  the 
adventure  of  a  new  life  in  a  new  land.  He  felt 
only  the  Violent  disruption  of  sudden  change  and 
the  vague  fear  of  an  unknown  future.  The  pleas¬ 
ant  and  languid  life  he  had  known  before  had 
been  tried  and  was  trusted,  had  enveloped  him 
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in  a  serene  sense  of  security.  Those  few  years 
alone  with  his  father  in  familiar  surroundings 
were  years  of  confident  growth:  an  interesting 
time  of  fresh  experience,  of  fruitful  learning  and 
lingering  appreciation,  a  time  of  self -recognition 
and  social  belonging.  Now  he  felt  only  a  quiet 
sense  of  loss. 

The  excitement  had  come  before  and  now  was 
spent.  There  was  the  long  voyage  from  home: 
along  the  road  from  Avila  to  Bilbao,  across  the 
high  stormy  seas  in  a  small  open  freighter  to 
Cardiff,  then  onward  to  the  bustling  port  of  Liv¬ 
erpool.  There,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  they  had 
boarded  the  Cunard  liner  Samaria ,  an  unimpos¬ 
ing  vessel  of  three  thousand  tons  with  a  single 
short  smokestack  between  two  stumpy  masts. 
The  vivid  imagination  of  a  small  boy  transformed 
the  grimy,  bobbing  tub  into  a  sleek  and  graceful 
schooner  outbound  on  a  bold  and  noble  mission. 
For  twelve  days  he  had  paced  the  deck  like  an 
ancient  mariner,  and,  in  spite  of  his  initial  sea¬ 
sickness  and  the  social  restriction  imposed  by  his 
speaking  only  Spanish  among  a  mixed  group  of 
travelers,  the  boy  enjoyed  every  moment  of  his 
first  trip  across  the  ocean.  He  had  learned  to  love 
the  sublime  solitude  of  the  sea. 

Now  it  was  over  and  past,  and  another  ex¬ 
perience  awaited,  unknown  and  unwanted — this 
sudden  arrival  in  a  new  land  with  a  strange  lan¬ 
guage  and  different  customs  that  could  not  be 
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observed  with  a  detached  and  curious  interest 
but  had  to  be  acquired  with  determined  and 
disagreeable  effort.  Home  would  no  longer  be 
the  carefree  existence  he  had  known  in  a  familiar 
town,  with  his  father;  now  he  must  live  in  a 
strange  city,  with  his  mother  and  her  other  chil¬ 
dren. 

He  hardly  remembered  his  mother;  the  image 
was  blurred  after  only  three  years.  But  the  real¬ 
ity,  like  the  vainly  recalled  image,  was  never 
clearly  defined  for  him  either.  His  mother  was 
by  nature  an  obscure  figure,  always  standing 
apart,  on  the  fringe  of  his  life,  and  never  fully 
in  focus  in  all  the  summoned  scenes  of  his  child¬ 
hood.  She  was  a  silent,  brooding  woman,  rest¬ 
lessly  moving  in  an  alien  background.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  was  flat  and  dull,  as  if  the  spark  of 
active,  interested  life  in  her  had  been  extin¬ 
guished  long  before  he  knew  her.  There  was 
an  unnatural  calm  about  her  in  her  passive 
submission  to  the  events  and  crises  she  encoun¬ 
tered.  She  seldom  spoke,  and  then  in  a  brittle, 
perfunctory  manner. 

Yet  there  were  occasions  when  her  words  were 
spoken  slowly  and  softly,  insinuating  a  sacred 
significance  and  stirring  within  her  some  pro¬ 
found  memory  that  was  expressed  in  a  whisper 
and  a  sigh.  He  remembered  the  night  she  held 
him  in  her  arms  at  the  open  window  and  pointed 
to  a  bright  and  steady  star  shining  above  the 
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tower  of  the  house  next  door.  “See,”  she  whis¬ 
pered  solemnly,  “behind  that  star  is  Pepin.”  The 
words  meant  little  to  him  then;  only  later  did  he 
learn  that  Pepin  was  his  mother’s  first-born  son 
and  had  died  in  infancy.  The  tragic  tones  of  her 
whispered  words  had  caused  him  to  clutch  her 
tightly  and  bury  his  small  head  in  her  soft  satin 
gown,  as  if  to  escape  some  celestial  ghost  that 
hovered  over  them  and  haunted  their  home. 

The  persons  of  his  early  childhood  flickered 
briefly  in  his  memory,  like  the  shaken  bits  of 
brightly  colored  glass  in  a  turning  kaleidoscope, 
but  the  place  in  the  background  was  fixed  and 
steady  and  was  kept  securely  as  a  welcome  scene 
to  be  remembered  and  revisited. 

Avila,  the  ancient  walled  city  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Castilian  Sierras,  was  a  storybook  town  with 
massive  granite  ramparts  and  watchtowers  sur¬ 
rounding  and  enclosing  its  crowded  stone  and 
stucco  buildings  and  the  ornate  pinnacles  of  the 
cathedral  dominating  all — the  broad  plaza,  bor¬ 
dered  by  convivial  sidewalk  cafes,  the  musty, 
high-vaulted  churches,  and  the  favorite  shrines 
and  places  of  pilgrimage:  the  birthplace  and 
convent  of  the  great  Santa  Teresa;  that  revered 
citadel  of  scholars  and  preachers,  the  Dominican 
priory  of  Santo  Tomas;  and  the  cavern  shrine  of 
Our  Lady  of  Sonsoles,  which  was  outside  the 
city  walls.  Still  farther  beyond  the  walls  stretched 
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the  wide  brown  valley,  plowed  in  patches  and 
broken  by  sudden  straight  roads  lined  with  lean¬ 
ing  poplars.  At  night,  shepherds’  fires  twinkled 
on  the  nearby  mountains  like  flaming  fallen  stars 
caught  and  dropped  by  the  reaching  peaks. 

The  familiar  sights  and  sounds  were  sensed 
anew,  returning  with  fresh  delight  and  pleasant 
pangs  of  nostalgia.  There  were  the  markets  and 
fairs  that  brought  the  rustics  and  their  hand¬ 
made  and  home-grown  wares — swarthy,  thick¬ 
legged  men  in  broad  black  hats  and  bright  wide 
sashes  and  leather  greaves;  buxom,  brown¬ 
skinned  women,  bloated  by  their  numerous,  gay- 
colored  petticoats,  their  radiant  faces  framed  by 
brilliant  kerchiefs  and  tasseled  shawls. 

There  was  the  riotous  laughter  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  grotesque  cardboard  figures  and 
bright  costumes  of  the  carnival  parade;  then  the 
long  mourning  of  Lent,  climaxed  on  Good  Fri¬ 
day  night  with  the  doleful  procession  of  the  cru¬ 
cified  Christ  in  His  black  coffin,  followed  by  the 
blue-mantled  figure  of  the  Sorrowful  Mother,  a 
real  sword  plunged  through  her  grieving  breast; 
and  at  last  Easter,  with  its  gladness  resounding 
in  the  simultaneous  booming  of  the  church  bells. 

Who  could  forget  the  picturesque  procession 
that  carried  the  image  of  Santa  Teresa  to  the  ca¬ 
thedral  ten  days  before  her  feast  and  the  gala 
return  on  the  great  feast  day,  when  the  statue  of 
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the  Virgin  accompanied  the  town’s  celebrated 
patroness  to  the  main  plaza  and  saluted  her  be¬ 
fore  the  cheering  crowd? 

And  the  most  magnificent  procession  of  all  was 
on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi:  a  carpet  of  soft, 
multicolored  flower  petals  strewn  along  the  street, 
rich  damasks  and  tapestries  hanging  from  the 
balconies,  shining  faces  of  well-scrubbed  boys 
and  girls  clothed  in  pure  white,  glittering  bro¬ 
caded  vestments  and  swinging  censers  billowing 
clouds  of  incense,  the  joy  of  uplifted  hearts  over¬ 
flowing  in  sacred  song,  and  at  last  the  golden 
monstrance,  borne  aloft  amidst  circling  white 
doves  and  fluttering  rose  petals,  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  warm  spring  sun  with  dazzling  bril¬ 
liance  and  enclosing  the  adored  Host,  mystic 
center  of  ultimate  joy,  most  wonderful  of  mys¬ 
teries,  enshrined  and  perpetuated  in  a  thin  white 
wafer. 

This  glorious  celebration  honoring  the  Eu¬ 
charist,  the  core  of  Christian  worship,  was  won¬ 
derful  to  his  childish  eyes  and  stirred  in  his 
excited  heart  an  undefined  joy  and  an  unrecog¬ 
nized  longing.  The  unforgettable  experience  of 
it  was  something  more  than  the  sensual  pleasure 
of  a  beautiful  human  ceremony;  he  seemed  to 
be  aware  of  the  imperceptible  Divine  Presence. 
Not  only  then,  in  the  felt  warmth  of  awakening 
spring,  when  bright  colors  shone  more  brilliantly 
and  joyful  sounds  echoed  more  gladly  in  the 
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human  heart,  but  even  in  the  chill  of  a  Castilian 
winter,  in  the  cavernous  apse  of  the  cathedral 
— dark,  except  for  the  dusty  shafts  of  tinted  light 
that  pierced  the  stained-glass  windows,  and  still, 
deathly  still,  in  a  solemn,  inert  silence — the 
awareness  persisted  and  sent  a  shudder  of  sudden 
peace  and  joy  through  his  whole  being. 

His  father  scoffed  at  such  religious  enthusiasm, 
bluntly,  but  with  touches  of  humor,  a  casual  in¬ 
difference,  and  a  gentle  insinuation  of  an  older 
and  deeper  wisdom.  His  father  always  observed 
the  feasts  of  the  Church  but  never  the  fasts, 
joining  the  crowd  in  their  boisterous  celebrations 
but  never  participating  in  their  hushed  worship, 
following  the  thronged  processions  but  moving 
on,  alone  and  apart,  when  they  reached  the 
church  door. 

His  mother  had  carried  her  babies  to  the  bap¬ 
tismal  font  for  what  she  accepted  as  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  customary  ceremony  of  initiation  into 
this  valley  of  tears.  And  in  their  lisping  years 
she  dutifully  sent  them  off  to  learn  their  cate¬ 
chisms,  along  with  more  practical  lessons  in  facts 
and  figures.  She  seldom  went  to  church  herself, 
going  only  on  special  occasions  when  her  absence 
would  be  a  social  error.  She  did  not  hide  her 
dislike  of  priests  and  all  things  ecclesiastical,  yet 
she  was  not  inclined  to  make  fun  of  such  matters 
as  his  father  did.  Her  opposition,  like  her  tem¬ 
perament,  was  coldly  indifferent — a  resentment 
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of  intruding  forces  that  were  beyond  her  ken  or 
care,  a  bitter  disdain  that  usually  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  quiet  disregard  rather  than  in  loud  deri¬ 
sion. 

His  father’s  attitude  of  worldly  indifference,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  carefree  jest  and  rugged  bluntness, 
was  at  least  preferable  to  his  mother’s  dour  de¬ 
tachment  from  all  those  mysteries  and  rituals 
that  colored  and  quickened  his  young  life,  en¬ 
dowing  it  with  eternal  scope  and  infinite  depth. 

In  Avila,  at  least,  his  life  could  follow  a  famil¬ 
iar  pattern,  and  perhaps  later  on  he  could  place 
the  pieces  in  their  proper  design.  But  here,  in 
an  alien  atmosphere,  unknown  and  untried,  he 
might  never  even  know  what  it  was  that  he  was 
seeking. 

As  the  bleating  tugs  nudged  the  Samaria  to¬ 
wards  her  pier,  the  small  boy  gripped  the  rail 
hard  and  wished  with  all  his  might  that  the 
wheezing  ship  would  suddenly  turn  and  barge 
out  to  sea  again,  churning  up  these  dark  foreign 
waters  into  a  trail  of  misty  foam,  cleaving  a  path 
through  the  slapping  waves  to  remembered 
places  and  people  he  knew  and  liked,  to  a  corner 
of  the  universe  where  he  could  feel  at  home. 

The  warm  impression  of  a  heavy  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  the  staccato  blasts  of  the  squat  tugs 
crowding  the  ship  towards  her  berth  awakened 
the  boy  from  his  wishful  reverie.  His  father,  tall 
and  gaunt,  stood  stiffly  at  his  side,  staring  list- 
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lessly  at  the  drab  waterfront  on  the  east  side  of 
the  harbor. 

In  reply  to  the  boy’s  question,  he  nodded  his 
head.  Yes,  he  had  been  here  before,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  When  he  spoke,  his 
voice  was  tight  and  strained,  as  if  he  were  tired 
or  sad,  and  he  offered  no  further  information. 
There  was  no  need  to  wonder  what  had  brought 
him  here  before,  a  place  so  remote,  both  in  miles 
and  in  manners,  from  his  native  Spain,  for  the 
boy  knew  that  his  father  had  been  employed  by 
the  Spanish  government  in  colonial  affairs,  an 
occupation  that  had  taken  him  around  the  world 
three  times. 

The  boy’s  uneasiness  returned  and  increased, 
aggravated  by  the  sultry  heat  and  the  keen  disap¬ 
pointment  he  now  experienced  in  this  first  view 
of  his  adopted  land. 

America  was  a  rich  new  country,  and  this  met¬ 
ropolitan  city,  once  a  part  of  its  first  colony,  was 
now  a  thickly  settled  city,  a  thriving  center  of 
world  trade  that  was  already  boasting  of  the 
beginning  of  an  indigenous  culture  and  claiming 
the  flagrant  title  of  “Hub  of  the  Universe.” 

An  anxious  immigrant  Spanish  boy  named 
Jorge  Ruiz  de  Santayana  looked  with  disgust  at 
what  he  later  recalled  as  a  “sordid  scene.”  There 
were  no  great  stone  quays  and  massive  docks 
such  as  he  had  seen  at  Bilbao  and  Liverpool. 
Here  were  shabby  wooden  piers  resting  on  slimy 
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piles  that  rose  precariously  from  the  smelly, 
stained  sea  water;  the  commercial  section  be¬ 
yond,  bordering  the  waterfront,  was  a  motley 
array  of  drab  gray  or  brown  wooden  structures 
no  bigger  than  sheds  and  was  as  littered  and 
squalid  as  an  Oriental  bazaar. 

This  was  the  port  of  Boston  on  the  sixteenth 
of  July,  1872. 


At  last  the  gangplank  was  made  secure.  Jorge 
and  his  father,  firmly  gripping  their  baggage, 
descended  to  the  ramshackle  wharf  and  searched 
for  a  familiar  face.  Suddenly  they  heard  a 
shouted  Spanish  greeting  and  saw  an  excited 
youth  hurrying  towards  them.  It  was  Robert. 

Jorge  would  not  have  recognized  his  older 
half-brother,  for  the  five  years  of  their  separation 
were  Robert’s  adolescent  years  of  growth  and 
change.  He  vaguely  recalled  Robert’s  departure 
from  Avila:  a  slim  twelve-year-old  boy  in  a  long 
gray  coat,  with  a  short,  braided  cape  covering 
his  narrow  shoulders  and  a  tight-fitting  gray  cap 
squeezing  his  curly  brown  hair.  At  that  time  he 
was  leaving  for  London;  his  Uncle  Russell  was 
to  meet  him  there  and  transport  him  to  Boston, 
where  he  could  be  educated  in  the  genteel  tradi¬ 
tion  and  Yankee  environment  of  his  father’s  back¬ 
ground. 

They  were  again  together  in  a  baggage  station. 
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only  now  Robert  was  a  young  man  nearly  eight¬ 
een  years  old,  still  slender,  although  somewhat 
taller,  with  a  narrow  chest  and  sloping  shoulders. 
This  time  his  hat  was  perched  jauntily  on  his 
head,  and  it  was  a  blue-ribboned  straw  such  as 
Jorge  had  never  seen  before.  But  the  kinky  brown 
hair  and  pale  blue  eyes,  bland  and  watery,  were 
the  same,  and  his  Spanish  words  flickered  from 
his  darting  tongue  with  familiar  ease. 

In  the  baggage  room  Robert  efficiently  claimed 
their  trunk  and  dispatched  it  to  the  house  by 
express.  Retaining  their  hand  luggage,  Jorge  and 
his  father  followed  their  guide  out  to  the  street, 
and  the  trio  soon  turned  onto  another  wharf, 
more  decrepit  than  the  last,  where  they  boarded 
a  creaking  ferry  which  carried  them  across  the 
harbor  to  Atlantic  Avenue.  There  they  boarded 
a  crowded  horsecar  which  took  them  into  the 
center  of  the  city.  Jorge  felt  some  relief  when  he 
discovered  more  solid  and  attractive  buildings 
within  the  shopping  district,  and  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  broad  green  Common  bordering 
Tremont  Street,  the  old  South  Church  and  co¬ 
lonial  graveyard  on  the  corner  of  Beacon  Street, 
and  the  golden-domed  State  House  facing  the 
trim  gardens  on  the  west  side  of  the  Common. 
By  the  time  they  reached  No.  302  Beacon  Street, 
he  was  tingling  with  the  exciting  interest  of  new 
scenes  and  the  anxious  expectancy  of  his  reunion 
with  his  mother  and  his  half-sisters. 
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The  house  that  bore  the  dull  brass  numbers 
3-0-2  was  a  disappointment.  A  drab  brick  house, 
narrow  and  disproportionately  high,  fronted  by 
a  few  stone  steps,  it  looked  exactly  like  the 
closely  adjoining  house  on  the  right.  The  half¬ 
open  front  door  led  into  a  dark,  narrow  hallway 
that  was  terminated  by  another  door  which  sud¬ 
denly  opened  onto  tense,  peering  faces.  Susana 
and  Josefina,  tall  and  stately  in  crisp  white 
dresses,  rushed  to  greet  them.  Susana,  his  favor¬ 
ite,  hugged  and  kissed  him  and  cried  with  de¬ 
light;  she  was  twenty-one  now,  and  Josefina, 
still  shy  and  reticent,  was  a  year  younger.  His 
mother,  a  small  brittle  woman  wearing  a  tight 
dusting  cap  which  emphasized  her  expression¬ 
less  face,  slowly  approached  him,  kissed  him 
gravely,  and  then  extended  the  same  solemn 
greeting  to  his  father. 

They  were  immediately  escorted  through  the 
house  to  the  back  porch,  where  they  were  shown 
the  “beautiful”  view  from  the  rear  of  No.  302: 
a  singularly  unattractive  stretch  of  swampy  land 
ending  abruptly  at  the  Charles  River,  and  on 
the  opposite  bank  a  low  line  of  nondescript 
wooden  structures  that  might  have  been  houses 
or  sheds. 

They  passed  back  into  the  living  room,  making 
appropriate  remarks  and  inquiries.  Jorge,  tired 
and  confused,  slumped  into  a  comfortable  couch 
in  the  alcove  of  the  bay  window,  while  his  fa- 
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ther  circled  around  the  parlor  and  dining  room 
examining  the  numerous  oil  paintings,  all  copies 
of  Italian  and  Dutch  masterpieces,  that  covered 
the  papered  walls.  Told  that  these  were  gifts  of 
Uncle  Henry  Sturgis,  his  father  sat  down  stiffly 
a  tall,  straight-backed  chair  and  lapsed  into  a 
sullen  silence. 

That  night,  in  a  small  cotlike  bed  that  fitted 
snugly  between  the  sloping  eaves  of  his  attic 
room,  Jorge  tossed  and  turned  and  stared,  wide- 
eyed,  into  the  unfamiliar  darkness.  The  heat  was 
oppressive,  the  air  close.  He  could  hear  the 
muffled  tone  of  tired  voices  somewhere  below. 

Bits  of  his  shipboard  reverie  returned  with  a 
gnawing  nostalgia  that  had  been  sharpened  by 
the  disappointments  of  the  day.  He  disliked  al¬ 
most  all  that  he  had  seen:  the  crude  and  dirty 
wharves,  the  blue-ribboned  straw  hat,  the  drab, 
wooden  buildings  and  noisy  streets,  the  unsmil¬ 
ing  faces  of  unfamiliar  people  who  walked  and 
talked  too  fast,  the  spindly,  creaking  carriage  his 
brother  called  a  “buggy,”  the  awkward,  horse- 
drawn  trams,  the  unspirited  architecture  and 
uninteresting  landscape,  and  most  of  all,  the  flat 
disillusionment  of  this  family  reunion. 

He  wondered  how  long  his  father  would  re¬ 
main  here  in  a  home  and  an  environment  that 
made  him  so  obviously  uncomfortable  and  rest¬ 
less.  When  asked,  he  had  merely  replied  “a  short 
stay”  and  had  changed  the  subject.  Soon  the 
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family  would  be  disunited  again.  But  had  they 
ever  been  really  united?  Even  together  they 
were  members  of  two  families  with  divergent 
interests  and  outlooks,  altogether  opposed  in 
background  and  temperament,  by  race  and  by 
creed — a  strange  amalgamation  that  had  resulted 
from  two  marriages  of  convenience  contracted  at 
points  halfway  around  the  world  from  each 
other. 

The  restless,  apprehensive  boy  under  the  attic 
eaves  knew  only  fragments  of  the  story  then; 
later  he  put  the  scattered  pieces  together  and 
traced  the  strange  twists  and  turns  in  the  long 
paths  of  the  past  that  had  led  to  No.  302  Beacon 
Street. 


* 

His  mother  was  Josefina  Borras,  the  daughter 
of  Don  Jose  Borras,  a  Catalan  employed  as  a 
minor  official  in  the  royal  Spanish  government. 
In  1823,  a  temporary  shift  in  politics  made  Don 
Joses  liberal  sympathies  unpopular  and  unsafe; 
he  and  his  wife  left  Spain  and  went  to  Glasgow, 
where,  a  year  later,  their  only  child  was  born. 
Soon  after  the  birth  of  Josefina,  the  exiled  family 
moved  again,  this  time  across  the  ocean  to  a 
small  settlement  in  Virginia.  Apparently  the 
refugee  Spanish  official  found  favor  and  friends 
quickly  in  the  New  World,  for  in  1835,  President 
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Andrew  Jackson  appointed  him  American  Consul 
to  Barcelona. 

Josefina  was  nine  years  old  when  the  family 
arrived  in  Barcelona.  She  had  never  been  bap¬ 
tized.  Public  notice  of  this  deliberate  oversight 
would  have  been  disastrous  in  Catholic  Spain, 
reducing  the  child  to  the  status  of  a  wretched 
pagan  and  a  social  outcast.  Don  Jose,  Deist,  de¬ 
voted  disciple  of  Rousseau,  and  Freemason,  was 
not  concerned  about  the  stain  of  original  sin  on 
his  daughter’s  soul,  but  he  was  very  anxious  to 
remove  the  social  blemish.  Not  only  was  his  own 
social  acceptance  threatened,  but  his  political 
sinecure  was  also  endangered.  Promptly  and  pri¬ 
vately,  Josefina  was  christened,  and  immediately 
afterwards  she  made  her  first  confession  and  re¬ 
ceived  her  first  communion.  This  sudden  and 
simultaneous  reception  of  three  sacraments 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  self-reliant  Josefina,  for 
she  afterwards  considered,  and  referred  to,  the 
sacraments  as  “troublesome  and  empty  social  re¬ 
quirements.” 

Don  Jose  and  his  family  enjoyed  the  com¬ 
fortable  and  gay  life  of  the  American  diplomatic 
corps  abroad  until  political  newcomers  in  Wash¬ 
ington  removed  him  from  his  post  in  Barcelona. 
But  by  this  time  political  policies  in  Spain  had 
swerved  from  Right  to  Left,  and  Don  Jose,  still 
a  Spanish  subject,  was  reinstated  in  the  favor  and 
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office  of  the  crown.  His  friends  obtained  for  him 
an  attractive  colonial  post  in  the  Philippines  that 
promised  an  easy  life  and  an  early  pension.  His 
wife,  however,  appreciated  her  known  security 
and  her  advancing  age.  She  decided  to  live  her 
remaining  days,  which  were  fewer  than  she  esti¬ 
mated,  in  familiar  surroundings.  Don  Jose,  with 
characteristic  possessiveness,  took  his  nineteen- 
year-old  daughter  with  him  on  the  long  trip  to 
Manila. 

The  voyage,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
took  six  months,  a  difficult  journey  that  helped 
to  prepare  young  Josefina  for  the  more  trying 
times  ahead.  Perhaps,  too,  on  that  long  and  lone¬ 
some  trip  she  was  fortified  by  her  father’s  invoca¬ 
tion  of  those  commonplace  maxims  of  “the  En¬ 
lightenment”  that  she  so  often  repeated  in  later 
life. 

If  Don  Jose  and  his  daughter  had  expected  a 
rewarding  colonial  residence  awaiting  them  in 
Manila,  they  faced  the  first  of  many  trials  and 
disappointments  when  they  arrived  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  For  Don  Jose’s  previously  undisclosed  mis¬ 
sion  was  to  govern  Batan,  a  remote  and  isolated 
island  entirely  populated  by  native  tribesmen. 
The  primitive  conditions  and  tropical  climate  of 
this  antipodal  outpost  proved  too  much  for  a 
man  of  his  years  and  habits.  Shortly  after  they 
had  taken  up  residence  in  Batan,  Don  Jose  suc- 
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cumbed;  his  mourning  daughter  then  learned  by 
late  mail  that  her  mother  had  preceded  him  to 
the  grave. 

Josefina,  a  sudden  orphan  left  alone  in  a  re¬ 
mote  corner  of  the  world,  was  not  a  fragile 
maiden  in  helpless  distress.  She  was  a  reasonable 
young  woman  who  could  help  herself,  and  she 
did.  Confronted  by  a  difficult  situation,  her  in¬ 
herited  resourcefulness  and  acquired  stoicism 
met  the  crisis  and  provided  a  solution.  With  her 
available  ready  cash  and  her  meager  belongings 
staked  as  security,  she  bought  a  small  sailing 
vessel,  hired  a  skipper,  and  began  shipping  hemp 
for  sale  in  Manila. 

This  ingenious  commercial  venture,  begun  by 
a  twenty-year-old  maiden  on  an  island  inhabited 
only  by  natives,  might  have  grown  into  a  lucra¬ 
tive  business,  but  the  announcement  of  a  new — 
and  young — governor,  appointed  to  replace  her 
father,  placed  the  reasonable  young  lady  in  an 
embarrassing  position.  She  was  the  only  white 
woman  on  the  island.  Again  her  stoic  virtue 
moved  her,  this  time  to  a  safe  distance.  She 
promptly  sold  her  prospering  business  interests 
and  went  to  Manila.  Had  she  remained  long 
enough  to  meet  the  new  administrator,  she  might 
have  contracted  the  events  of  her  life  consid¬ 
erably.  The  new  colonial  governor  of  Batan  was 
Don  Augustin  Ruiz  de  Santayana,  who,  much 
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later,  in  another  country,  and  under  altogether 
different  circumstances,  became  her  second  hus¬ 
band. 

By  the  time  the  unsuspecting  Don  Augustin 
arrived  at  his  new  post,  the  young  hemp  mer¬ 
chant  had  retired  and  was  accepting  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  friends  in  Manila.  A  new  version  of 
an  old  problem  now  confronted  her.  She  could 
not,  of  course,  remain  a  guest  for  long.  A  more 
permanent  provision  for  security  had  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Fortunately,  an  acceptable  young  man 
she  met  in  Manila  was  in  a  similar  frame  of  mind. 

George  Sturgis  was  also  a  reasonable  soul, 
raised  in  the  genteel  tradition  of  Yankee  right¬ 
eousness  and  respectability.  He  was  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  an  old  Boston  family,  proper 
and  respected  people  engaged  in  extensive  over¬ 
seas  trade  that  was  prosperous  enough  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  prominence  within  the  still-reigning 
merchant  class  of  New  England.  With  commer¬ 
cial  concerns  stretched  across  the  sea  lanes, 
George,  already  properly  educated,  was  receiving 
his  more  practical  training  as  the  administrator 
of  Sturgis  interests  in  the  Far  East.  Such  an 
occupation,  in  an  age  of  slow  and  arduous  trans¬ 
portation,  required  almost  permanent  residence. 
Now  in  his  thirties,  a  bachelor  in  a  distant  trop¬ 
ical  land,  George  recognized  his  own  need  of  a 
permanent,  and  proper,  domestic  arrangement. 
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Natives  or  mestizos,  of  course,  could  not  be 
considered,  but  this  staunch  young  woman  of 
proved  heroic  virtue  seemed  to  meet  the  neces¬ 
sary  requirements.  True,  she  was  of  Spanish 
parentage,  but  she  had  blue  eyes  like  his  own 
and  had  lived  for  some  time  in  Virginia,  which, 
although  it  was  not  Boston,  was  a  respectable 
part  of  the  United  States.  And  although  she  was 
a  Catholic  by  baptism,  he  was  relieved  to  learn 
that  she  was  liberal  in  her  religious  outlook  and 
did  not  participate  in  any  superstitious  rituals  or 
services. 

Only  one  obstacle,  but  a  formidable  one,  stood 
in  the  way  of  their  marriage.  At  that  time,  mar¬ 
riages  outside  the  Catholic  church  were  not 
recognized  by  civil  law  in  Spanish  territory.  A 
common-law  arrangement  was  a  shockingly 
abominable  consideration.  The  fortuitous  arrival 
of  a  British  man-of-war  at  Manila  provided  a 
solution.  The  chaplain  of  the  ship,  an  Anglican, 
had  no  objection  to  marrying  a  Unitarian  to  a 
Roman  Catholic;  he  gladly  obliged.  And  so,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  April,  1849,  the  thirty-sec¬ 
ond  birthday  of  the  groom,  George  Sturgis  was 
married  to  Josefina  Borras,  nine  years  his  junior. 

Within  seven  years,  five  children  were  born  of 
this  union,  a  union  which,  although  convenient 
and  content,  nevertheless  appeared  to  be  a  mis¬ 
match,  at  least  eugenically.  Two  of  the  babies 
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died  in  infancy,  and  the  others  never  seemed 
altogether  sound  in  their  physical  and  psychical 
constitutions. 

The  first  child,  born  ten  months  after  the  mar¬ 
riage,  was  Pepin,  an  angelic  creature  in  form  and 
disposition,  with  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a 
fair  complexion.  Josefina  fixed  her  heart  on  her 
first-born;  no  other  could  take  his  place  in  her 
affections.  The  two  babies  that  followed  were 
girls,  hazel-eyed,  with  abundant  brown  hair  and 
contradictory  temperaments.  Susana  was  high- 
spirited,  domineering,  intensely  enthusiastic;  Jo¬ 
sefina  was  dull  and  phlegmatic. 

The  staunch  little  Spanish  woman  faced  and 
failed  the  ultimate  test  of  her  stoic  courage  in 
the  fourth  year  of  her  marriage.  Pepin’s  ethereal 
beauty  began  to  fade,  unable  to  flourish  in  such 
a  rough  and  robust  world.  As  if  defeated  and  re¬ 
signed,  the  adored  boy  slowly  wasted  away  and 
died  at  the  age  of  two  years,  seven  months. 

There  were  no  loud  laments  from  his  mother, 
no  healthy  outbursts  of  spent  grief,  only  a  stony 
submission  to  cruel  forces  she  could  not  combat 
but  would  forever  resent.  When  Pepin’s  lovely 
life  was  snuffed  out,  every  spark  of  interest  and 
initiative  in  her  own  soul  was  extinguished.  Her 
heart  suffered  a  violent  and  radical  revolution, 
inaugurating  a  reign  of  silent  despair  that  was 
permanent  and  devastating. 

The  birth  of  Robert,  another  boy  with  blue 
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eyes,  made  no  recompense,  no  difference  at  all. 
In  a  rigid  routine  of  accepted  duty,  the  new¬ 
comer  was  born,  nursed,  and  cared  for,  but  his 
mother’s  immobile  countenance,  slow,  mincing 
steps,  grave  theatrical  bows,  and  pared,  irre¬ 
sponsive  conversation  continued.  Haunted  by 
this  specter,  encountered  every  day,  George 
Sturgis,  in  his  letters  home,  expressed  fear  for 
his  wife’s  health  and  sanity. 

Hoping  that  a  change  of  scene  would  help,  he 
proposed  to  take  Josefina  and  the  children  to 
Boston  so  that  he  might  present  them  to  his 
anxious  family.  She  simply  nodded  her  agree¬ 
ment  and  began,  in  her  customary,  efficient  man¬ 
ner,  the  task  of  packing.  She  was  expecting  an¬ 
other  child,  but  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  rough 
ocean  voyage  did  not  disturb  her.  Nothing  did, 
any  more. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1856,  George  Sturgis,  his 
wife,  and  their  three  children  embarked  on  the 
clipper  ship  Fearless  bound  for  Boston.  One  of 
their  fellow-passengers  on  this  trip  was  a  retired 
colonial  governor  enjoying  a  leave  of  absence 
from  his  administrative  duties.  He  was  returning 
to  Spain  for  a  rest  but  was  traveling  in  a  round¬ 
about  way  via  Boston,  New  York,  and  Liverpool, 
with  stopovers  en  route.  During  ninety  inactive 
days  at  sea,  the  Sturgis  family  must  have  met 
this  amiable  Spanish  official  who  had  so  much  in 
common  with  Mrs.  Sturgis.  He  was  Don  Augustin 
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Ruiz  de  Santayana,  former  governor  of  Batan. 

Nathaniel  Sturgis  had  made  his  fortune  and 
had  established  his  sons  in  his  flourishing  and 
far-flung  enterprises.  There  was  little  left  for 
him  to  do  but  die  in  peace,  at  least  with  his 
family.  He  consequently  welcomed  his  son’s 
brooding  wife  and  their  hybrid,  bilingual  chil¬ 
dren  into  his  Mount  Vernon  Street  home,  estab¬ 
lishing  beyond  doubt  their  perpetual  acceptance, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  suffered  a  fatal  stroke. 
Nature  exercised  her  compensating  laws,  how¬ 
ever,  for  shortly  afterwards,  another  Sturgis  took 
his  place.  Victor  was  born  in  the  Tremont  house, 
and  George  Sturgis  proudly  prophesied  that  his 
youngest  son  would  one  day  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  Such  sanguine  hope  was  never 
fulfilled;  Victor  lived  only  nineteen  months.  But 
his  confident  father  never  felt  the  frustration. 

Following  their  return  to  Manila  a  few  months 
later,  George  Sturgis,  in  his  fortieth  year,  died 
suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
disastrous  commercial  venture  that  left  his  widow 
without  any  visible  means  of  support.  What 
should  have  been  a  shocking  blow  was  only  a 
disrupting  thud  that  stirred  up  complications  for 
the  impassive  Josefina.  She  arranged  for  the  fu¬ 
neral,  notified  his  family,  and  awaited  the  next 
turn  of  the  wheel.  The  Sturgis  clan  rallied  and 
promised  comforting  support.  Uncle  Robert  sent 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  help  her  over  the  im- 
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mediate  crisis.  Word  came  from  Mount  Vernon 
Street  that  she  was  assured  her  husband's  one- 
eleventh  interest  in  her  father-in-law’s  estate  and 
a  warm  welcome  for  herself  and  the  four  children 
in  Boston. 

She  did  not  respond  to  the  summons  to  “come 
at  once.”  Instead  she  packed  her  personal  be¬ 
longings — and  household  treasures  as  well — ac¬ 
quired  two  maids,  including  a  liberated  Chinese 
slave  girl,  and  took  her  entourage  in  style  to 
London  to  visit  her  wealthiest  brother-in-law, 
Russell.  This  eldest  and  most  successful  Sturgis 
son  provided  additional  and  more  substantial  en¬ 
couragement  for  the  proposal  to  go  back  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  His  brother’s  children,  he  pointed  out,  should 
have  the  advantages  connected  with  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  name,  including  the  undeniable  assets  of 
assured  security  and  an  environment  recognized 
for  its  propriety.  The  oral  persuasion  was  un¬ 
necessary.  Josefina  conscientiously  recalled  her 
husband’s  dying  wish  that  his  children  be  raised 
in  America,  which  she  correctly  interpreted  as 
Boston  and  its  immediate  environs. 

She  arranged  for  passage  to  Boston  for  herself 
and  the  same  three  children  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  her  there  on  her  first  visit.  The  last  baby, 
Victor,  had  been  subjected  to  two  long  voyages 
which  had  brought  him  halfway  around  the  globe 
within  the  first  few  months  of  his  life.  Appar¬ 
ently,  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  world;  he  died 
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in  London.  And  Josefina,  accustomed  to  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  death  and  travel,  buried  the  potential 
American  President  in  English  soil  and  boarded 
another  boat. 

As  soon  as  she  arrived,  the  Sturgis  family  of¬ 
fered  its  assistance.  Uncle  James,  who  was  a 
local  investment  broker  and  erstwhile  realtor, 
advised  the  purchase  of  a  modest  house  on 
Boylston  Place.  The  commercial  district  was 
spreading  in  that  direction;  undoubtedly,  he  as¬ 
sured  her,  the  original  purchasing  price  could  be 
doubled  or  better  in  very  little  time.  Later  an¬ 
other  house  could  be  obtained  for  ready  occu¬ 
pancy  whenever  the  first  deal  was  concluded. 
Sound  investments  were  made,  including  shares 
in  the  prosperous  India  Building  on  State  Street. 
The  unsmiling  widow  and  her  three  little  chil¬ 
dren  were  well  established. 

Josefina’s  chronic  discontent  was  only  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  alien  environment  in  which  she 
found  herself.  She  was  restless,  for  no  clearly 
defined  reason.  Yet  she  lived  almost  as  a  recluse, 
making  few  friends  and  very  little  effort  to  adjust 
herself  to  her  surroundings.  The  American  scene 
confused  her,  anyway,  with  its  agitations  over 
slavery  and  tariffs  and  state  sovereignty.  These 
loudly  controverted  issues,  engendering  heated 
antagonisms,  elicited  no  partisan  interest  from 
her  but  only  a  disturbing  impatience  that  daily 
increased  and  intensified.  She  longed  for  the  re- 
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membered  tranquillity  of  an  older  and  simpler 
order  of  things.  Perhaps  there  was  recognition  of 
a  loneliness  that  was  too  desolate,  even  for  her. 
A  house  is  not  a  home,  even  with  children  in  it 
and  a  steady  income  to  provide  for  them.  Home 
is  where  you  live,  and  Josefina  felt  buried  in 
Boston.  Three  years  of  such  stability  were 
enough.  She  was  ready,  even  anxious,  for  a 
change.  Before  the  smoldering  antagonisms  that 
beset  her  adopted  land  flamed  into  civil  war,  she 
set  out  on  another  voyage.  She  locked  up  the 
house  on  Boylston  Place  and  took  her  children 
with  her  to  Spain. 

She  was  not  without  a  definite  destination  in 
mind.  Old  friends  in  Barcelona  belonged  to  a 
part  of  her  past  that  was  too  remote,  both  in 
time  and  affection.  Instead  she  went  to  Madrid 
to  accept  once  again  the  hospitality  of  Victorina, 
her  hostess  in  Manila  after  her  forced  retirement 
from  the  hemp  business.  Victorina  had  married 
a  retired  colonial  official  and  had  returned  with 
him  to  Spain.  With  their  five-year-old  daughter 
they  now  lived  on  a  comfortable  pension  in 
Madrid.  Victorina  welcomed  her  widowed  friend 
and  family  of  three. 

At  this  point  an  ironic  and  peculiar  turn  of 
events  occurred.  Victorina  had  once  helped  her 
friend  to  avoid  meeting  a  certain  colonial  admin¬ 
istrator;  now,  many  years  afterwards,  she  pro¬ 
vided  the  occasion  for  it.  A  member  of  her 
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husband’s  coterie  of  retired  government  officials 
was  a  certain  Don  Augustin  Ruiz  de  Santayana. 
Josefina  must  have  met  him  six  years  before  dur¬ 
ing  that  ninety-day  voyage  on  the  Fearless ,  al¬ 
though  the  evidence  for  this  contact  is  entirely 
circumstantial.  In  any  case,  within  this  new  and 
somewhat  altered  set  of  circumstances,  a  long- 
delayed  romance  developed  and  culminated, 
sometime  in  1862,  in  their  marriage. 

Surely  this  was  a  strange  and  unexpected  de¬ 
nouement  to  Josefina’s  tragic  history,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  almost  incredible  concatenation  of 
extraordinary  circumstances  which  brought  it 
about,  but  even  more  because  of  the  oddly  con¬ 
tradicting  characters  it  brought  together.  For 
they  were  under  no  illusion  about  each  other. 

He  was  a  crusty  bachelor  of  fifty,  a  talented 
student  of  law  and  of  art  who  had  abandoned 
both  for  a  looser  and  more  carefree  existence,  a 
rough  man  who  had  lived  a  free  and  easy  life  all 
over  the  world,  a  blunt  person,  set  in  his  ways 
and  determined  in  his  opinions,  a  witty  cynic 
who  defied  conventions  or  restrictions  of  any 
kind. 

She  was  a  widow  of  forty  with  three  growing 
children,  an  efficient  and  very  proper  woman 
with  a  devotion  to  duty,  a  dainty  and  fastidious 
lady,  a  brooding  and  dolorous  figure,  grim  and 
apathetic,  without  a  trace  of  wit  or  joy  in  her. 
Furthermore,  she  previously  had  agreed  to  raise 
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her  children  in  another  country  thousands  of 
miles  away,  a  commitment  she  still  intended  to 
carry  out — and  he  knew  it. 

Written  evidence,  disclosed  much  later,  con¬ 
firms  the  fact  that  those  affected  by  this  mar¬ 
riage  always  remained  at  a  loss  when  trying  to 
explain  it.  Before  the  marriage  took  place,  Jose- 
fina  had  described  it  as  “an  idea  impossible  to 
entertain.”  Don  Augustin,  in  a  letter  written 
twenty-five  years  afterwards,  called  it  “a  strange 
marriage”  which  he  attributed  to  “the  forces  of 
destiny.”  Still  later,  the  single  and  celebrated 
child  of  this  union  could  only  ponder,  without 
explaining,  what  on  earth  could  have  brought 
“these  two  most  rational  creatures  ...  to  think 
of  such  an  irrational  marriage.” 

But  the  marriage  did  take  place,  and  in  the 
fullness  of  time  a  son  was  born  of  it — on  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1863,  to  be  exact.  Sixteen  days  later,  at 
the  Church  of  San  Marcos  in  Madrid,  the  boy 
was  brought  to  the  baptismal  font.  Strange  that 
two  non-practicing,  even  admittedly  unbelieving 
Catholics  should  bring  their  baby  to  be  baptized, 
and  furthermore  be  accepted  as  responsible 
guardians  of  his  inarticulate  faith!  Fear  of  social 
ostracism  on  their  part  and  ignorance  of  per¬ 
sonal  histories  on  the  part  of  the  officiating  eccle¬ 
siastical  authorities  probably  suffice  to  account 
for  this  curious  anomaly.  But  stranger  still  was 
the  decision  to  christen  the  boy  Jorge,  after  his 
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mother’s  first  husband.  The  baby’s  half-sister 
Susana,  then  thirteen  years  old,  acted  as  god¬ 
mother,  and  it  was  her  idea.  But  the  father  of 
the  child,  married  less  than  a  year,  apparently 
acquiesced,  willing  to  incarnate  the  ghost  of  his 
predecessor  with  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Jorge,  however,  bore  no  resemblance  to  his 
namesake.  Brown-haired  and  dark-eved,  he  was 
unmistakably  a  Spaniard.  Yet  destiny  had  marked 
him  for  fame  outside  the  land  of  his  birth,  and 
the  movement  in  that  destined  direction  slowly 
began.  Madrid  was  too  hot  in  the  summer  and 
too  cold  in  the  winter.  After  a  few  uncom¬ 
fortable  years  there,  the  family  moved  to  Avila, 
a  town  which  enjoyed  the  crisp  climate  of  a 
higher  altitude  and  yet  was  protected  from  win¬ 
try  winds  by  the  mountainside  walls  of  the  val¬ 
ley  in  which  it  was  situated. 

No  residence,  however,  could  be  considered 
permanent  for  the  whole  family.  Josefina  still  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  the  Sturgis  children  back  to 
Boston.  Don  Augustin  knew  of  his  wife’s  avowed 
intention  and  her  characteristic  determination 
to  carry  it  out  dutifully,  yet  he  managed  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  eventual  flight  for  some  time.  Then 
suddenly,  without  warning,  Josefina  took  off  with 
all  four  children  and  got  as  far  as  Paris,  but  the 
insistent  persuasions  of  her  husband  brought 
them  back. 

The  second  attempt  was  more  deliberate  and 
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was  successful.  Near  the  end  of  the  year  1869, 
Josefina  departed  with  the  three  Sturgis  children, 
without  any  intention  of  returning  to  her  hus¬ 
band  again.  This  separation  was  inevitable,  con¬ 
sidering  her  conscientious  devotion  to  what  she 
deemed  an  almost  sacred  trust  and  duty.  Don 
Augustin,  many  years  later,  acknowledged  “the 
propriety  and  necessity”  for  such  an  arrangement 
and  noted  the  obvious  obstacles  of  his  own  “age 
and  impediments”  which  prohibited  his  going 
with  her  to  Boston,  where,  instead  of  being  a 
help  to  his  family,  he  would  be  “only  an  encum¬ 
brance.” 

At  least  he  had  managed  to  keep  his  own  son 
with  him  for  a  few  years,  but  even  that  consola¬ 
tion  had  to  be  sacrificed.  Jorge  would  have  better 
advantages  with  his  mother,  he  finally  decided, 
a  questionable  conclusion  which  nevertheless 
compelled  him  to  bring  the  boy  to  Boston.  “Un- 
happy  compulsion!”  he  dejectedly  wrote  in  later 
years,  although  still  satisfied  that  he  had  made 
the  right  preference,  as  he  said,  of  “his  good  to 
my  pleasure.” 

That  was  the  background,  the  human  drama, 
with  its  scenes  and  characters,  that  reached  far 
beyond  and  gradually  led  up  to  the  arrival  of  a 
nine-year-old  boy  in  Boston  on  the  sixteenth  of 
July,  1872.  These  were  the  people  and  these 
were  the  events  which  contrived  to  bring  about 
such  a  crucial  voyage  in  this  boy’s  life.  He  did 
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not  know  the  whole  story  then,  only  jumbled 
pieces  of  the  past,  but  his  own  story  was  begin¬ 
ning  and  his  youthful  concern  was  for  the  future. 

His  thoughts  undoubtedly  turned  more  to  him¬ 
self  than  to  others  as  he  spent  his  first  night  in 
Boston,  restless  and  hot  in  an  attic  room  on  Bea¬ 
con  Street.  Maybe  he  thought  of  himself  as  a 
bold  adventurer  beginning  a  new  life  with  a 
new  name.  Like  his  father,  he  had  replaced  the 
surname  of  Buiz  with  the  place  name  of  the 
family  origin,  Saint  Juliana,  more  simply  con¬ 
tracted  to  Santayana.  And  now  the  Spanish 
spelling  of  Jorge  would  give  way  to  the  Angli¬ 
cized  form  of  George. 

In  biblical  stories,  many  of  the  great  prophets 
and  patriarchs  were  renamed  as  they  commenced 
their  inspired  missions.  Now  the  boy  was  George 
Santayana.  Perhaps  he,  too,  would  have  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  his  age. 


The  Back  Bay  of  George  Santayana's  boyhood 
was  not  a  distinguished  residential  section.  The 
basin  area  of  the  Charles  had  not  yet  been  de¬ 
veloped,  and  the  lagoon  was  still  a  shallow  and 
often  muddy  stretch  of  shoreline  that  extended 
to  the  neck  of  the  river.  In  the  seventies,  the 
water  reached  Dartmouth  Street  and  what  is  now 
Copley  Square.  Empty,  sunken  lots,  swampy  and 
littered  with  refuse  and  washed-up  debris,  bor- 
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dered  the  waterfront  at  the  western  end  of  the 
basin.  Winter’s  sharp  winds  howled  furiously 
across  the  unprotected  banks  of  the  river  and 
through  the  barren  area  of  undeveloped  land. 
In  the  summertime,  the  stench  of  the  mud  flats 
wafted  inland  with  the  sultry  breezes. 

No.  302  was  the  last  house  on  the  waterside  of 
Beacon  Street,  a  narrow,  high-studded  house 
with  only  two  large  rooms  on  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  floors:  a  reception  room  and  dining  room 
on  the  first  floor  and  two  bedrooms  on  the  sec¬ 
ond.  Four  makeshift  cubicles  in  the  attic  supplied 
additional  sleeping  quarters.  The  old  house  on 
Boylston  Place  was  providing  a  modest  rental 
income,  pending  a  suitable  sale.  Uncle  James 
had  advised  the  purchase  of  this  second  house 
on  Beacon  Street,  trusting  that  the  gradual  west¬ 
ward  extension  of  the  residential  section  would 
vindicate  his  speculative  judgment. 

Unfortunately,  the  financial  panic  of  1873  dis¬ 
solved  these  sanguine  hopes,  along  with  the 
personal  investments  and  resources  of  Uncle 
James.  Property  values  depreciated,  and  rental 
profits  dwindled  with  deflation.  The  relentless 
mortgage  demands  on  both  houses  left  the  hap¬ 
less  Sturgis  widow,  although  remarried,  leaning 
more  heavily  on  her  American  relations.  Uncle 
James,  barely  solvent  with  his  own  reduced  fi¬ 
nances,  felt  responsible  for  risks  advised  to  his 
own  relatives  and  informed  his  brother  Russell 
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of  the  sad  state  of  affairs.  Once  again  the  London 
representative  of  the  Sturgis  family  responded  to 
a  crisis  and  supplied  one  hundred  pounds  a  year 
allowance  in  perpetuity  for  his  brother’s  widow 
and  children. 

For  young  George,  this  period  was  critical  in 
other  ways  that  were  more  personal  and  influen¬ 
tial,  for  this  was  his  first  winter  in  Boston,  a  time 
of  attempted  adjustment  to  his  new  surroundings 
and  different  manner  of  life.  As  long  as  his  father 
remained  with  him  he  could  continue  to  feel  like 
a  temporary  visitor,  a  curious  tourist  viewing  the 
American  scene  with  detached  interest  and  even 
occasional  delight.  But  the  familiar  figure  cus¬ 
tomarily  at  his  side,  offering  the  support  of  his 
sympathy  and  the  pungent  observations  of  his 
worldly  wisdom,  vanished  all  too  soon.  The  first 
bite  of  winter  chill  gave  him  an  acceptable  ex¬ 
cuse  for  returning  to  the  enclosed  valley  town  of 
Old  Castile.  Without  any  promise  of  a  future 
reunion,  his  father  went  back  to  Avila. 

This,  then,  was  the  first  winter  of  George 
Santayana’s  discontent,  the  beginning  of  a  per¬ 
petual  sense  of  not  belonging,  of  being  a  stranger 
wherever  he  was.  The  initial  estrangement  was 
a  geographical  fact  that  raised  real  difficulties. 
When  he  had  arrived  in  America,  he  had  not 
known  a  single  word  of  English.  His  mother, 
who  spoke  the  language  with  familiar  ease,  sel¬ 
dom  did  and  insisted  on  Spanish  being  the  me- 
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dium  of  conversation  at  home.  While  he  was 
there,  his  father,  who  spoke  no  English  at  all, 
had  accompanied  the  boy  on  his  few  timid  ven¬ 
tures  outside  the  house.  Robert  was  not  very 
helpful,  mostly  because  he  was  not  very  fraternal, 
then  or  ever.  He  considered  his  younger  half- 
brother  an  inferior,  not  only  because  of  the 
natural  breach  between  them  in  age  and  in¬ 
terests,  but  for  other  undisclosed  reasons  which 
widened  the  breach  in  later  years.  Besides,  at 
this  time  Robert  was  working  for  Uncle  James, 
whose  tottering  investment  firm  required  the 
support  of  extra  initiative  and  application  from 
its  employees.  Josefina,  like  her  mother  and  name¬ 
sake,  was  too  apathetic  to  recognize  or  take  in¬ 
terest  in  George’s  plight  and,  unlike  her  mother, 
too  inefficient  to  do  anything  about  it  anyway. 

Only  Susana  could  help,  wanted  to,  and  did. 
She  started  with  a  book  of  nursery  rhymes,  hav¬ 
ing  George  repeat  each  line  after  her.  Gradually, 
with  painstaking  determination,  she  taught  him 
the  intricacies  of  proper  English  pronunciation 
and  grammar,  with  timely  warnings  of  approach¬ 
ing  irregularities,  bothersome  exceptions  that 
were  more  numerous  than  the  conformities.  The 
discouraging  confusion  ordinarily  experienced  by 
a  Latin  encountering  English  was  avoided,  or  at 
least  overcome,  in  his  case.  He  was  young,  with 
a  connatural  pliability  and  ready  enthusiasm  for 
novelty.  He  possessed  a  gifted  mind,  alert  and 
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retentive.  And  he  was  eager,  anxious  to  become 
absorbed  in  his  new  environment.  He  had  a  fixed 
will  for  accomplishment,  not  merely  to  acquire 
the  language,  but  to  achieve  a  perfection  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  use  of  it.  That  he  succeeded  and 
ultimately  attained  his  ambitious  goal  is  a  matter 
of  literary  record,  but  this  feat  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  until  considerable  time  and  effort  had 
been  expended  in  its  realization.  Repeating  nur¬ 
sery  rhymes  was  only  the  beginning.  Susana’s 
assistance,  no  matter  how  willing  and  adept,  was 
not  enough.  Schooling  was  necessary  in  any  case, 
and  for  a  child  only  commencing  to  lisp  his  Eng¬ 
lish,  that  meant  starting  at  the  very  first  level  of 
formal  instruction.  He  was  enrolled  at  Miss 
Welchman’s  Kindergarten  on  Chestnut  Street 
just  three  months  before  his  tenth  birthday. 

These  early  school  years  brought  more  formid¬ 
able  difficulties  and  intensified  his  painful  sense 
of  not  belonging.  He  was  almost  twice  as  old 
as  his  first  classmates  and  was  precociously  ma¬ 
ture  for  his  own  age.  His  speech,  hesitant  and 
untried,  was  broken  and  thick,  with  a  lisp  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Spanish  and  unfamiliar  even  among 
immigrant  children  who  were  more  accustomed 
to  Irish,  Polish,  or  Italian  accents.  In  appearance, 
he  was  big  without  being  robust:  an  odd  figure 
of  a  boy,  with  his  small  feet  and  short  thin  legs, 
a  heavy  trunk  tapering  into  close  round  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  a  large  head  that  tended  to  tip  to  one 
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side  as  if  it  were  too  heavy  for  the  support  of  his 
thin  narrow  shoulders.  He  was  awkward  in  his 
gait,  yet  deliberate  in  all  his  movements  and  al¬ 
most  daintily  precise  in  his  manner.  Moreover,  he 
was  shy  and  reserved,  giving  a  false  impression 
of  timidity.  Above  all,  he  was  keenly  sensitive 
and  self-conscious.  Such  characteristics  were 
tempting  bait  to  the  rougher  element  that 
bullies  a  school  or  a  neighborhood.  The  kinder¬ 
garten  children  were  too  little  to  have  dared  to 
bother  him,  and  they  were  too  young  to  have 
acquired  the  mature  art  of  cruelty.  But  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter  ( 1873-1874)  George  Santayana  at¬ 
tended  a  public  grammar  school  in  the  depths  of 
the  South  End. 

The  Brimmer  School  was  more  than  a  mile 
from  his  house — down  the  length  of  Beacon 
Street,  across  the  Common,  then  downhill  on 
Tremont  to  Common  Street,  where  the  school 
was  situated — a  dull  brick  building  that  re¬ 
sembled  a  police  station  or  jail  and  housed  a 
mob  just  as  tough  and  unruly.  The  awkward 
Spanish  boy,  older  and  bigger  than  the  others, 
soon  held  the  invidious  distinction  of  being  a 
sort  of  monitor  with  a  desk  next  to  the  teacher 
and  facing  the  class.  The  struggle  for  survival 
began. 

A  ruthless  gang  of  boys  made  a  regular  sport 
of  chasing  the  strange  interloper  around  the 
schoolyard  at  recess  and  all  the  way  home  at  the 
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end  of  the  day.  Jeers  and  guffaws  and  cutting 
wisecracks  became  the  boy’s  daily  fare.  As  if 
playing  with  a  frightened  animal,  his  relentless 
hunters  were  content  to  keep  their  prey  in  misery 
and  in  flight.  On  one  occasion  the  words  turned 
into  blows,  a  physical  attack  that  a  big  boy  with 
a  fiery  temper  was  better  equipped  to  cope  with. 
His  advantages  of  size  and  pent-up  fury  put  his 
persecutors  to  rout.  In  time,  he  even  developed 
a  quick  sharp  tongue  and  a  testy  vocabulary  to 
withstand  the  verbal  attacks.  A  schoolmate  of 
later  years  recalls  that  his  stinging  retorts  and 
rebukes  had  sharper  edges  than  the  barbs  of 
ridicule  thrust  at  him  by  his  tormentors. 

But  the  damage  was  done  early  and  it  was 
devastating.  He  was  not  wanted  by  the  brawling 
world  outside;  the  sentiment  was  mutual.  He 
stayed  in  the  house  as  much  as  he  could,  usually 
confining  himself  to  his  narrow,  one-windowed 
den  in  the  attic,  a  sort  of  monastic  cell  where  he 
could  retreat  from  the  snares  of  the  world.  His 
house  reminded  him  of  a  monastery,  anyway, 
where  a  community  of  people  lived  together, 
sharing  a  common  residence  and  table  but  pre¬ 
ferring  their  opportunities  to  retire  to  their  own 
private  interests  and  devise  their  own  means  of 
combating  the  hostile  forces  that  surrounded 
them. 

Solitude  was  his  refuge.  While  other  boys  of 
his  age  and  acquaintance  occupied  their  time 
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with  body-building  games  outside,  he  remained 
inside,  invigorating  his  mind  with  the  factual 
data  and  delightful  flights  of  fancy  that  were 
the  reward  of  his  reading.  Downstairs  was  a 
large  bookcase  with  glass  doors  that  contained 
long  rows  of  dusty  classics  and  a  complete  set 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica — a  challenge  to 
his  determination  to  master  English  and  sufficient 
provender  to  whet  his  appetite  for  facts  and  fic¬ 
tion.  Nearby  was  the  Boston  Public  Library,  a 
storehouse  of  knowledge  and  romance  to  satisfy 
his  spiritual  hunger.  He  carried  his  selections  to 
the  attic  cubicle  like  coveted  treasures,  and  in 
the  musty  quiet  and  dim  light  of  his  den  he  de¬ 
voured  the  facts  of  the  encyclopaedia  and  the 
fantasy  of  The  Arabian  Nights,  the  fiction  of  the 
Oliver  Optic  stories,  and  the  biographical  data 
of  historical  figures.  History  and  architecture 
were  his  preferences,  appealing  to  his  natural  in¬ 
terest  in  the  artistic  construction  of  human  aspi¬ 
rations  and  the  interpretive  reconstruction  of  hu¬ 
man  events. 

Susana  accidentally  introduced  him  to  the 
stimulating  expressiveness  of  constructive  de¬ 
sign.  She  was  keeping  company  with  a  young 
architect  and  accepted  his  attentions  seriously 
enough  to  purchase  a  copy  of  Ruskin’s  Stones  of 
Venice  in  order  to  share  his  interests.  But  this 
romantic  alliance  was  short-lived,  not  even  last¬ 
ing  long  enough  for  her  to  read  the  book.  Losing 
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her  sudden  interest  in  architecture,  she  gave  the 
book  to  George,  who  avidly  read  whatever  fell 
into  his  hands.  Fascinated  by  the  potential  sig¬ 
nificance  of  patterned  stone,  he  invented  a  new 
and  delightful  diversion  and  spent  his  afternoons 
sketching  elaborate  plans  for  palace  courtyards 
and  the  fa9ades  of  cathedrals. 

* 

Loneliness  in  him  was  chronic,  but  he  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  it,  like  one  suffering  from  a  con¬ 
genital  malady  who  is  resigned  to  his  condition 
and  adjusts  his  life  accordingly.  He  did  not  miss 
the  companionship  of  other  boys  because  he  had 
never  shared  his  experiences  with  others  of  his 
own  age.  In  Avila  he  had  lived  in  an  adult  world, 
as  he  did  now.  The  school  there  was  not  a  social 
and  competitive  center  as  it  was  here.  He  vaguely 
remembered  his  three  years  of  desultory  school¬ 
ing  in  Avila:  a  large  dark  room  on  the  ground 
floor  of  an  old  government  building,  the  children 
standing  in  a  circle  reciting  lessons  they  learned 
together,  grave  and  disinterested,  with  unfeigned 
anxiety  to  leave  the  building  for  other  places  and 
other  pursuits.  When  they  were  not  occupied 
with  their  chores,  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood 
had  their  games  and  their  mischievous  plots,  but 
he  had  never  joined  in  them. 

The  only  constant  companion  of  those  early 
years  was  his  father,  especially  after  the  depar- 
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ture  of  his  mother  and  the  Sturgis  children.  They 
were  not  by  themselves  for  long,  however,  be¬ 
cause  his  Uncle  Santiago  and  Aunt  Maria  Josef  a, 
with  their  young  daughter  Antonita,  came  to  live 
with  them.  Aunt  Maria  Josef  a  was  a  big  round 
woman,  jolly  and  affectionate.  He  remembered 
her  in  a  blue  apron,  hustling  around  the  kitchen, 
her  husky  voice  breaking  into  sudden  bursts  of 
song  as  she  prepared  her  surprising  variety  of 
succulent  dishes.  Uncle  Santiago  was  his  father’s 
brother,  a  quiet  man  accustomed  to  hard  times 
as  his  personal  and  perpetual  lot,  physically 
strong  but  visibly  tired  and  shaken  by  the  strain 
of  internal  tensions.  Antonita  was  a  pretty  girl, 
simple  and  sympathetic,  ripening  into  woman¬ 
hood  with  a  fresh  and  wholesome  charm  that  re¬ 
ceived  due  recognition. 

In  fact,  it  was  Antonita’s  brief  encounter  with 
love  that  produced  the  first  tragic  scene  he  had 
witnessed.  Her  first  suitor  was  a  local  cafe  idler 
who  quickly  incurred  Aunt  Maria  Josef a’s  dis¬ 
favor  and  vociferous  rejection.  The  next  candi¬ 
date  for  Antonita’s  affections  was  a  man  of  an 
altogether  different  cut  who  won  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  all  concerned.  Rafael  Vegas  was  not 
a  local  youth.  He  was  an  out-of-town  lawyer,  a 
distinguished  person  of  imposing  appearance  and 
manner  with  slick,  curly  black  locks  and  silken 
side  whiskers,  a  man  of  discriminating  taste, 
commanding  presence  and  fashionable  array, 
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adorned  with  a  glittering  gold  chain  across  his 
portly  waist.  That  he  was  a  widower  with  two 
young  children  only  added  to  his  respectable 
qualities.  The  wedding  was  unannounced  and 
took  place  at  night  so  that  Senor  Vegas  would 
not  be  subjected  to  the  rowdy  custom  of  a  cen- 
cerrada,  a  noisy  and  humiliating  ritual  reserved 
for  widowers  on  the  occasion  of  their  second 
marriage.  The  secret  ceremony  was  accomplished 
successfully,  and  the  dash  and  dignity  of  the 
groom  were  preserved  intact.  Thereupon  the 
newly  married  couple,  with  the  groom’s  two 
daughters,  established  themselves  in  the  two  best 
rooms  of  Don  Augustin’s  house.  The  three-family 
household  then  numbered  eight,  including  two 
little  girls  whom  George  recalled  as  his  only 
playmates  during  those  early  years  in  Avila. 

This  single  alliance  with  children  his  own  age 
was  brief,  however,  because  a  divisive  tragedy 
struck  early  and  heavily,  impressing  experiences 
which  he  would  never  forget.  He  was  only  seven 
or  eight  at  the  time,  but  the  events  remained 
fixed  in  his  memory  and  returned  with  vivid  clar¬ 
ity  in  his  reveries.  He  remembered  all  that  hap¬ 
pened  during  that  long  night:  the  sudden  arrival 
of  strangers,  whispered  consultations,  anxious 
faces  and  muttered  invocations,  people  gravely 
hurrying  to  and  from  the  rear  bedroom,  and 
through  the  closed  door  the  agonizing  groans  and 
piercing  screams  of  Antonita;  then  Aunt  Maria 
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Josef  a  bursting  through  the  passage,  clutching 
bloodstained  linen  and  joyfully  crying,  “She  is 
saved,  she  is  saved!”  But  her  optimism  was  pre¬ 
mature.  Antonita  was  not  saved;  neither  was  the 
baby.  The  next  morning,  he  saw  it,  stuffed  into  a 
small  wooden  box,  naked  and  dead,  an  inert 
lump  of  wrinkled  flesh,  pale  yellowish  green, 
with  tiny  wizened  features,  taut  eyes,  half-closed 
as  if  the  child  were  squinting,  and  from  the 
lumpy  navel  a  thick  cord  of  flesh,  limp  and  long, 
straggled  across  the  stomach  like  a  trailing  piece 
of  colored  string. 

He  was  not  repulsed  by  what  he  saw;  he 
thought  it  was  beautiful,  and  it  reminded  him  of 
the  Infant  Jesus.  There  was  a  quiet  peace  about 
the  still  little  figure  that  attracted  him — a  re¬ 
freshing  relaxation  achieved  by  some  kind  of 
release.  And  he  recognized,  at  least  vaguely,  the 
kind  of  release  it  was  in  the  maze  of  human 
entanglements  that  followed.  Aunt  Maria  Josef  a 
fell  into  a  state  of  bitter  lassitude,  broken  by 
sudden  loud  lamentations  in  which  she  banished 
God  as  a  person  too  merciless  to  merit  existence. 
Senor  Vegas,  after  an  appropriate  period  of 
mourning,  found  another  attractive  young  lady  to 
mother  his  two  daughters.  The  strain  was  too 
much  for  Uncle  Santiago;  he  turned  to  drink  and 
then  to  idiocy.  Don  Augustin,  in  his  turn,  put 
them  all  out  of  the  house  and  was  left  alone  to 
care  for  his  young  son.  These  were  the  circum- 
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stances,  the  unhappy  compulsion,  that  forced  him 
to  bring  the  boy  to  his  mother’s  house  on  Beacon 
Street  in  Boston. 

And  so  the  boy’s  preference  for  solitude  and 
his  mood  of  pessimism  were  qualities  he  had 
brought  with  him.  They  were  not  acquired  in  his 
new  environment;  they  were  merely  intensified 
under  different  circumstances  and  knit  more 
firmly  with  increasing  maturity.  He  was  not  bit¬ 
ter,  nor  was  he  running  away  when  he  climbed 
to  his  attic  den.  He  was  simply  turning  within, 
tasting  sweeter  delights,  experiences  more  pleas¬ 
ant  and  more  satisfying  which  he  discovered  in¬ 
side  himself.  These  were  the  cultivating  years  of 
his  elected  dream  life. 

Fortunately,  the  dread  days  at  the  Brimmer 
School  were  few;  they  ended  after  a  year.  By  a 
happy  change  the  progressive  School  Committee 
of  Boston  attempted  an  experiment  at  this  time 
which  snatched  the  harassed  schoolboy  from  his 
hoodlum  persecutors  and  placed  him  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  more  congenial  and  better  accommodated 
to  his  capacity  for  scholastic  advancement.  J3osr 
ton  Latin  School  then  possessed  and  deserved  an 
enviable  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  secondary 
schools  in  the  country,  offering  an  excellent  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  program  that  extended  to  the 
junior-college  level.  The  new  experiment  con- 
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sisted  in  a  further  extension  of  the  program:  the 
addition  of  two  years  of  preparatory  courses  pre¬ 
ceding  the  regular  six-year  schedule  of  studies. 
George  Santayana  benefited  by  this  timely  trial; 
he  was  included  in  the  first  group  accepted  under 
the  new  system.  Although  the  experiment  itself 
proved  unsuccessful  in  the  long  run  and  was  later 
abandoned,  he  had  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
decided  advantages  of  eight  years  of  JLatin- 
school  education. 

Now  the  differences  in  age  and  size  between 
himself  and  his  classmates  were  not  as  great,  and 
he  was  spared  the  embarrassment  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  obvious  physical  disparity.  Besides, 
the  boys  at  Boston  Latin  were  of  a  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent  caliber  from  those  in  the  ordinary  public 
schools  of  the  city.  Scholastic  ability  and  interest 
determined  their  acceptance,  and  the  schedule  of 
studies  was  geared  to  prepare  them  for  colleges 
and  professional  schools  later  on.  The  ruffian  ele¬ 
ment,  therefore,  was  almost  negligible,  and  al¬ 
though  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  Spanish  boy 
prompted  a  normal  amount  of  boyish  banter, 
especially  in  the  beginning,  he  gradually  won 
some  respect,  and  even  admiration,  from  his  new 
schoolmates.  Academic,  rather  than  athletic, 
achievement  stimulated  the  competition  and 
earned  the  honors  at  Boston  Latin  School. 

The  short-lived  extension  program  was  con¬ 
ducted  not  at  the  regular  schoolhouse  but  in  tem- 
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porary  quarters,  first  on  Harrison  Avenue  and 
later  on  Mason  Street.  From  Beacon  Street  both 
of  these  destinations  required  a  walk  across  the 
Common,  windswept  and  blanketed  with  snow 
during  the  winter  months,  fresh  green  in  the 
fall  and  spring  when  the  trim  flower  beds  were  in 
colorful  bloom  and  clusters  of  pigeons  waddled 
along  the  shaded  paths.  This  walk  across  the 
Common  was  the  part  of  the  school  day  he  liked 
best,  especially  on  his  return  home  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  he  could  stop  in  the  nearby  Boston 
Public  Library  to  browse  and  to  choose  another 
book.  He  loved  the  familiar  musty  smell  and  the 
breathless  silence  and  the  countless  shelves  of 
books  in  the  vaulted  reading  room,  mutely  invit¬ 
ing  him  to  consume  a  digested  world  within  its 
walls.  Sometimes  he  preferred  to  stay  there  and 
sit  at  one  of  the  long  shiny  tables,  his  selected 
book  propped  in  front  of  him  and  beside  it  a 
lined  notebook  in  which  he  jotted  down  un¬ 
familiar  words  to  be  checked  or  his  own  thoughts 
that  came  as  a  commentary  on  his  reading. 

More  often  now  he  was  tempted  to  delay  his 
return  home.  He  preferred  sitting  in  the  library 
or,  in  fair  weather,  walking  around  the  Common, 
visiting  the  Museum  on  State  Street  to  view  the 
plaster  antiques  and  stuffed  animals,  or  wander¬ 
ing  through  the  colonial  graveyard  behind  the 
Park  Street  Church  examining  the  slate  slabs  over 
the  graves  of  early  patriots  and  Pilgrims  with 
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their  curious  inscriptions  and  names  that  re¬ 
minded  him  of  his  catechism  and  Bible  history — 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Prudence,  Moses,  Abra¬ 
ham,  Ezekiel.  Evidences  of  religious  influence 
were  everywhere  in  the  world  in  which  he  lived 
and  in  the  world  in  which  he  dreamed.  In  his 
history  books  he  read  of  the  terrible  dissensions 
over  religion  which  divided  the  world;  the  same 
source  of  conflict,  on  a  smaller  but  more  personal 
scale,  was  dividing  his  home,  and  even  himself. 

Long  before,  his  mother  had  decided  that 
whether  God  was  in  His  heaven  or  not  was  no 
concern  of  hers,  nor  should  it  be  anyone  else’s 
for  that  matter.  In  any  case,  she  judged,  all  was 
definitely  not  right  with  the  world;  that  much 
was  certain.  The  world  was  a  jungle  inhabited 
by  savage  animals  clawing  at  one  another,  and 
as  for  Mother  Nature,  she  was  a  universal  mon¬ 
ster  who  tormented  her  offspring  and  eventually 
devoured  whatever  she  had  begotten.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  reason,  she  concluded,  was  the  only 
worth-while  human  goal,  as  well  as  the  only 
means  of  self-preservation  and  social  progress. 
That  was  about  as  close  to  religious  thinking  as 
she  cared  to  come.  Reasoned  enlightenment  was 
enough  for  her,  and  she  was  intolerant  of  those 
who  wanted  either  more  or  less  as  life-governing 
principles.  She  was  satisfied  with  the  determined 
practice  of  reasonable  virtue  and  expected  her 
children  to  be  content  with  her  platitudinous 
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persuasions  and  her  own  exemplary  stoicism. 
Some  of  her  oft-repeated  maxims,  borrowed  from 
Benjamin  Franklin,  were  enshrined  in  an  illus¬ 
trated  scroll,  properly  framed  and  prominently 
placed  on  the  reception-room  wall. 

But  rebellion  stirred  in  her  own  domain,  an 
irritating  state  of  affairs  which  she  immediately 
condemned  as  an  unwholesome  deviation  from 
reasonable  conduct.  The  chief  source  of  this  fric¬ 
tion  was  Susana.  She  had  never  shared  or  sym¬ 
pathized  with  her  mother’s  scathing  rejection  of 
supernatural  faith.  Susana  had  lived  in  Catholic 
Spain  during  the  intensely  reflective  years  of  her 
early  adolescence.  Unlike  the  other  children  in 
the  family,  her  contact  with  the  Church,  its  doc¬ 
trines,  and  its  practices  was  not  the  superficial 
impression  of  an  imposed  and  accepted  custom. 
Her  practice  of  her  religion  was  sincere,  not 
merely  a  social  indulgence.  Her  allegiance  to  her 
faith,  therefore,  was  considered  and  determined 
and  was  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by 
the  opposition  she  met  in  her  home  and  in  her 
environment. 

At  that  time  Boston  was  still  a  stronghold  of 
Calvinistic  Puritanism,  which  identified  material 
prosperity  with  divine  predilection.  Catholicism 
was  considered  vulgar,  a  vestige  of  medieval 
superstition  still  remaining  among  the  ignorant. 
The  enlightened  soul  needed  only  to  notice  who 
its  adherents  were:  poor  immigrants,  the  menial 
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class  that  inhabited  the  backward  South  End — 
Irish,  Poles,  Germans,  Italians.  Susana’s  social 
life  was  bound  to  suffer  from  the  handicap  of 
such  an  alliance,  and  she  made  no  secret  of  her 
religious  convictions. 

Her  mother  tolerated  this  unreasonable  be¬ 
havior  up  to  a  point.  The  limit  was  a  prose¬ 
lytizing  reach  to  the  other  children,  and  Susana 
boldly  crossed  it.  Her  apostolic  zeal  was  fired. 
For  how  could  she  stand  by  idly  while  the  rest 
of  her  family  fell  into  paganism  or  what  seemed 
worse?  Her  mother,  out  of  deference  to  her 
beneficent  Sturgis  relatives,  occasionally  went  to 
King’s  Chapel  and  took  the  children  with  her. 
Susana  was  horrified  by  this  brazen  participa¬ 
tion  in  heretical  services,  praying  with  people 
who  did  not  even  accept  the  Blessed  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation.  She  stubbornly  refused  to  join 
in  such  damnable  practices  and  tried  to  prevent 
the  corruption  of  the  other  children. 

When  she  could  not  succeed  in  keeping  them 
away  from  King’s  Chapel,  she  at  least  managed 
to  sneak  them  off  to  an  early  Mass  before  their 
forced  submission  to  partake  in  heretical  wor¬ 
ship.  Robert  and  Josefina,  however,  were  not 
good  candidates  for  such  heroic  defiance  of  their 
mother’s  explicit  will.  Rather  than  incur  her  ex¬ 
plosive  wrath,  they  soon  defected  from  Susana’s 
ranks.  Robert  had  spent  his  adolescent  years 
under  Sturgis  patronage  and  was  quite  satisfied 
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with  the  few  demands  of  their  religious  profes¬ 
sion.  Josefina  simply  didn’t  have  the  makings  of 
a  rebel  and  gave  in  to  the  easier  policy  of  ap¬ 
peasement.  Susana  remained  adamant.  When 
young  George  arrived,  she  decided  to  concen¬ 
trate  her  apostolic  efforts  on  his  salvation. 

From  the  beginning  she  added  catechetical  in¬ 
struction  to  the  regular  English  lessons.  Even 
after  he  started  school  and  developed  a  strong 
reading  habit  that  improved  his  English  beyond 
the  need  of  her  assistance,  she  still  continued  the 
religious  instruction.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  dis¬ 
ciple  and  absorbed  all  that  she  was  able  to  teach 
him.  As  for  the  practice  of  attending  Mass,  he 
not  only  accompanied  her  gladly  but  often  went 
alone  at  an  earlier  hour  than  she,  either  to  avoid 
the  domestic  upheaval  over  what  appeared  to  be 
a  mass  revolt  or  simply  to  indulge  his  natural 
preference  for  solitude. 

The  ready  answers  of  the  catechism,  firm  and 
concise  in  their  simple  solutions  to  the  most 
knotty  problems  concerning  man  and  the  uni¬ 
verse,  appealed  to  his  inquisitive  young  mind. 
To  this  skeletal  precis  of  theology,  the  Bible 
stories  and  Church  history  added  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  human  figures  and  the  pulsating  move¬ 
ment  of  exciting  events. 

This  absorbing  interest  in  religion  may  at  first 
have  been  due  to  his  nostalgic  longing  for  what- 
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ever  reminded  him  of  his  earlier  years  in  Avila. 
Only  the  remembered  phrases  of  his  catechism 
and  the  familiar  interior  of  a  Catholic  church 
could  take  him  back  to  another  way  of  life  which 
he  had  barely  begun  but  to  which  he  felt  he  be¬ 
longed.  Gradually,  the  contemplative  character 
of  his  mind  and  the  cultivation  of  a  naturally 
vivid  imagination  prompted  his  absorption  in  the 
mysteries  of  faith  and  the  rich  symbolism  of  its 
ritual.  Now,  as  he  passed  through  the  disturbing 
passage  of  puberty,  he  felt  the  force  of  another 
attraction  that  vehemently  personalized  the  ab¬ 
stract  conflict  between  good  and  evil  which  had 
captivated  his  speculative  interest.  He  could 
run  away  from  others  but  not  from  himself.  And 
within  himself  he  discovered  the  inherited  con¬ 
dition  of  natural  division,  of  opposition  between 
the  lofty  desire  for  spiritual  ascent  and  the  force 
of  physical  pressure.  More  than  ever  before  he 
needed  the  interior  transportation  to  the  sublime 
heights  of  association  with  things  divine.  “God 
became  man  so  that  man  could  become  like  God” 
assumed  sudden  significance,  with  a  promise  of 
peace  and  the  fulfillment  of  his  most  ambitious 
aspirations. 

But  something  held  him  back:  a  hard  core  of 
selfish  resistance.  Once  more,  and  hurting  the 
most,  he  sensed  the  pain  of  not  belonging.  He 
sought  God’s  house  but  not  His  life.  He  regularly 
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attended  Mass,  but  he  did  not  care,  or  dare,  to 
approach  the  sacraments.  In  spite  of  Susana’s 
pleas,  he  stubbornly  refused  to  take  any  steps 
towards  making  his  first  confession  and  receiving 
his  first  communion.  Yet  he  continued  to  learn 
the  tenets  of  the  faith  into  which  he  had  been 
baptized  and  to  participate  in  its  external  forms 
of  worship.  He  was  a  stranger  at  the  gate,  watch¬ 
ing  family  festivities  without  joining  them.  He 
did  not  feel  worthy  of  such  an  invitation.  He  was 
satisfied  to  look  in  from  the  outside. 

Two  youthful  sonnets  express  his  painful  re¬ 
jection  of  grace  and  poignantly  describe  his 
chosen  position  on  the  border  of  faith.  The  first 
of  these  poetic  laments,  entitled  “At  the  Church 
Door,”  was  written  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  and  was 
never  published.  In  his  memoirs,  Santayana  re¬ 
calls  one  stanza  from  memory: 

Ah,  if  salvation  were  a  trick  of  reason 
How  easily  would  all  the  world  be  saved! 

But  roses  bloom  not  in  the  winter  season 
Nor  hope  of  heaven  in  a  heart  enslaved. 

To  break  the  bond  with  earth  were  easy 
treason 

If  it  were  God  alone  the  bosom  craved; 

But  we  have  chosen  thrift  and  chosen  rest 

And  with  our  wings’  plucked  feathers  built 
our  nest. 

The  second  sonnet,  written  about  a  decade  later, 
reiterates  the  same  sentiment  in  a  more  de- 
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veloped  style.  It  was  contained  in  his  first  book 
of  poems,  published  in  1901: 


Deem  not,  because  you  see  me  in  the  press 
Of  this  world’s  children  run  my  fated  race, 
That  I  blaspheme  against  a  proffered  grace, 
Or  leave  unlearned  the  love  of  holiness. 

I  honour  not  that  sanctity  the  less 
Whose  aureole  illumines  not  my  face. 

But  dare  not  tread  the  secret,  holy  place 
To  which  the  priest  and  prophet  have  access. 
For  some  are  born  to  be  beatified 
By  anguish,  and  by  grievous  penance  done; 
And  some,  to  furnish  forth  the  age’s  pride. 
And  to  be  praised  of  men  beneath  the  sun; 
And  some  are  born  to  stand  perplexed  aside 
From  so  much  sorrow — of  whom  I  am  one. 


Susana  accused  her  mother  of  failing  in  her 
most  solemn  obligation  by  not  raising  her  son  as 
a  practicing  Catholic.  She,  in  turn,  castigated  her 
rebellious  daughter  for  interfering  and  filling  the 
boy’s  mind  with  a  useless  interest  in  outmoded 
and  unreasonable  religious  practices.  The  exter¬ 
nal  conflict  was  waged  between  mother  and 
daughter  over  a  son  who  was  far  more  concerned 
with  the  internal  conflict  which  he  faced  alone. 
He  went  to  a  Catholic  church  against  his 
mother’s  will  and  sometimes  went  with  her  to  a 
Unitarian  church  against  his  own  will.  There 
was  no  weighing  of  relative  merits  between  the 
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two  churches,  whether  in  the  dogmas  of  their 
profession  or  the  ritual  of  their  worship. 

King’s  Chapel,  as  cold  and  barren  as  the  ra¬ 
tionalized  theology  that  engendered  it,  appalled 
him.  To  him  it  seemed  a  fashionable  meeting¬ 
house  where  people  with  a  sense  of  propriety 
could  gather  for  communal  recognition  of  the 
God  who  helped  those  who  helped  themselves. 
They  kept  their  part  of  the  bargain  every  day  of 
the  week  and  on  Sunday  dutifully  paused  to 
acknowledge  the  intangible  but  presumed  divine 
assistance.  The  perfunctory  singing  of  mawkish 
hymns,  with  intermittent  rising  and  sitting  and 
head-bowing,  made  up  part  of  the  services.  The 
rest  of  the  time  was  taken  by  a  suitably  grave 
person  who  spoke  in  dour  tones  and  with  precise 
enunciation  on  some  timely  topic  or  generously 
offered  helpful  hints  for  the  development  of 
sound  character. 

Susana  had  no  cause  to  fear  that  George  would 
succumb  to  such  patently  false  idols.  He  may 
have  been  deficient  in  the  practice  of  faith,  but 
the  exercise  of  reason  was  functioning  fully  in 
him,  protesting  against  such  an  inhuman  expres¬ 
sion  of  divine  communion.  If  God  had  made  man, 
He  should  know  how  to  fraternize  with  him. 
Both  the  body  and  the  soul  had  to  participate  in 
man’s  ascent  to  God  if  man  was  to  reach  the 
supernatural  through  what  was  natural  to  him. 
The  physical  expression  of  spiritual  values  was 
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as  natural  to  man  as  the  firm  warm  clasp  of  a 
handshake  or  the  moist  pressure  of  a  kiss.  Re¬ 
ligion,  after  all,  was  the  human  manifestation  of 
the  most  intimate  union  possible,  between  God 
and  man,  and  should  find  expression  in  a  no 
less  natural  way. 

The  truth  of  these  reflections,  although  as  yet 
unformulated,  was  realized  by  the  precocious 
boy  restlessly  fidgeting  in  the  hard  straight- 
backed  pew  in  King’s  Chapel.  The  physical  dis¬ 
comfort  was  magnified  by  the  far  greater  agita¬ 
tion  which  troubled  his  soul.  He  felt  out  of  place, 
his  behavior  patched  to  a  pattern  of  conduct  that 
seemed  ugly  in  its  deformity  and  shabby  in  its 
contented  self-deception.  He  definitely  did  not 
belong  here,  and  he  longed  for  the  emancipation 
of  approaching  maturity,  when  he  could  resist 
subjection  to  attitudes  which  he  could  not  as¬ 
sume  with  either  sincerity  or  satisfaction. 

Some  satisfaction  and  a  semblance  of  peace 
were  gained  by  his  escape,  from  his  mother  and 
the  rest  of  his  world,  to  the  sanctuary  of  a  Cath¬ 
olic  church,  where  he  could  witness  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  mystery  of  the  Mass.  As  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  habitual  indulgence  of  the  flesh,  he 
even  found  ascetic  satisfaction  in  the  mortifica¬ 
tions  required  for  such  a  flight.  Physical  hard¬ 
ships  were  involved  in  doing  his  own  will  be¬ 
fore  submitting  to  that  of  his  mother’s  on  the 
controversial  issue  of  Sunday  worship. 
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He  had  to  rise  early,  before  the  sun,  in  the 
wintertime.  A  dark,  eerie  silence  hung  over  the 
house,  snapped  by  sudden  sounds  of  disturbed 
slumber  or  the  creaking  of  brittle  floorboards.  As 
he  washed  and  dressed,  a  biting  chill  pierced  his 
quivering  body.  Then  out  into  the  dull,  gray 
dawn,  briskly  walking  through  the  deserted 
streets,  feeling  pangs  of  unappeased  hunger  and 
the  sting  of  lashing  cold  winds  that  whipped 
across  the  open  water  front.  He  crossed  the  rail¬ 
way  trestle,  bridging  the  ice-caked  river,  and 
hurried  on  into  the  South  End. 

His  destination  was  a  temporary  parish  church 
for  German-speaking  people  served  by  the  Jes¬ 
uits.  Mass  was  said  in  the  basement  of  an  un¬ 
finished  building,  a  long,  low-ceilinged  room 
furnished  with  bare  necessities:  rows  of  fixed 
pews  and  kneelers,  tolerable  plaster  stations 
along  the  whitewashed  walls,  and  a  plain,  un¬ 
adorned  altar  over  which  was  suspended  a  large 
wooden  crucifix.  The  simplicity  of  both  the  place 
and  the  attitude  with  which  the  majestic  cere¬ 
mony  was  carried  out  attracted  him.  The  wor¬ 
shipers  at  this  early  Mass  were  mostly  men,  an 
immediately  impressive  circumstance  to  a  Span¬ 
iard.  Their  piety  was  frank,  without  ostentation. 
He  liked  to  observe  their  hunched  humility  as 
they  bent  over  their  prayers,  intent  and  sibilant, 
the  way  they  sang  their  German  hymns  with  the 
gusto  of  unaffected  gladness,  their  quiet  reverent 
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attention  to  the  august  mysteries  performed  be¬ 
fore  them. 

The  focal  point  was  the  dramatic  activity  at 
the  altar.  In  the  offering  of  the  sacramental  sacri¬ 
fice,  the  rich  imagery  of  the  ritual  expressed  the 
divine  oblation  in  human  terms.  Calvary,  climac¬ 
tic  scene  and  pivotal  point  in  the  story  of  man¬ 
kind,  was  recreated  in  symbols  which  wonder¬ 
fully  produced  the  realities  they  signified.  God  is 
crucified  in  a  basement  room  in  the  South  End. 
The  priest  and  the  faithful  are  there,  playing 
their  parts  in  the  crucial  sacrifice.  George  San¬ 
tayana  is  there,  watching  the  divine  drama. 

The  action  begins  with  a  confession  of  sin  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  then  the  timid  ascent  with 
a  plea  for  forgiveness.  There  is  a  prophetic  intro¬ 
duction,  with  its  promise  of  redemption;  a  fearful 
hesitancy  is  expressed  in  the  repeated  cry  for 
mercy;  reassurance  is  provided  by  the  angelic 
reminder  that  peace  is  now  available  for  men  of 
good  will;  a  pause,  then,  to  ask  that  the  will  be 
bent  to  requisite  goodness;  a  letter  of  admonition 
and  encouragement  from  the  Apostle  is  read;  and 
then  the  comforting  words  of  the  Master  Himself, 
speaking  profound  truths  with  lucid  simplicity, 
the  secrets  of  heaven  disclosed  in  earthy  meta¬ 
phors  and  parables;  the  ready  response  of  the 
people  follows  in  the  pared  phrases  of  a  full  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith. 

The  awaited  moment  to  begin  the  celebration 
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of  the  holy  mystery  has  come.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Church,  the  catechumens,  still  under  in¬ 
struction  for  baptism,  were  excluded  at  this  time, 
denied  the  privilege  of  participating  in  a  rite  into 
which  they  had  not  been  initiated.  Recalling  the 
fact  of  his  baptism,  he  could  claim  a  right  to  stay, 
this  anxious  Spanish  boy  surrounded  by  serene 
German  workmen  fingering  beads  and  whisper¬ 
ing  prayers,  for  the  Church  was  universal  and 
perpetual,  and  he  had  been  validly  received  into 
her  membership.  He  belonged. 

Now  the  bread  and  wine,  the  divinely  deter- 
minded  ingredients  of  the  sacrifice,  are  prepared. 
The  golden  chalice  and  paten  are  raised  heaven¬ 
wards  and  their  contents  offered,  with  the  whis¬ 
pered  hope  that  this  oblation  will  be  pleasing  to 
God  and  conducive  to  the  salvation  of  all  faithful 
Christians. 

The  priest  retires  to  wash  his  hands,  not  in  the 
hypocritical  gesture  of  Pilate,  who  tried  to  re¬ 
move  the  stain  of  unacknowledged  guilt  in  con¬ 
demning  the  Accused,  but  to  show  his  sincere 
desire  for  spiritual  cleanliness  before  touching 
the  spotless  Victim.  He  wants  to  do  what  he  is 
about  to  do  “in  a  spirit  of  humility  and  with  a 
contrite  heart.”  A  last  secret  prayer  for  assistance, 
and  then  there  is  a  bold  declaration  of  intention 
to  join  the  heavenly  choirs  in  proclaiming  the 
praise  of  the  thrice-holy  One. 

Hastily  the  petitions  are  prepared  for  the  com- 
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ing  King  of  Kings:  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  the 
shepherd,  and  the  flock,  reminding  His  Majesty 
of  the  heroic  deeds  of  faithful  subjects  who  were 
valiant  to  the  end  in  the  arenas  of  life  and  of 
death.  A  note  of  human  helplessness  sounds  in 
the  final  plea,  begging  God  to  accomplish  His 
own  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

The  head  of  the  priest  bows  low  as  he  holds 
the  thin  white  wafer.  He  speaks  no  longer  for 
himself  or  for  others.  Now  he  is  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  Who  uses  this  man’s  voice  and  hands  to 
renew  His  supreme  act  of  love  in  the  redemp¬ 
tive  sacrifice.  For  this  is  my  body.  No  perceptible 
change.  Yet  this ,  which  looks  small  and  white  and 
round  and  feels  paper-thin  and  brittle,  is  become 
the  Body  of  Christ.  The  borrowed  voice  speaks 
again.  For  this  is  the  chalice  of  my  blood  of  the 
new  and  eternal  testament.  Only  the  priest  sees 
the  contents  of  the  cup,  but  all  that  he  sees  is  a 
dark  red  liquid  that  has  the  taste  of  wine.  Yet, 
“through  the  mystery  of  faith,”  this  is  the  saving 
Blood,  “which  shall  be  shed  for  you  and  for  many 
unto  the  remission  of  sins.” 

During  these  awful  moments  of  separate  conse¬ 
cration,  signifying  and  realizing  the  sacrificial 
separation  of  the  Savior’s  Body  and  Blood,  there 
is  no  blaring  of  trumpets  or  grand  processional 
or  choir  of  angels  to  herald  the  Divine  Presence, 
only  the  brassy  tinkle  of  tiny  bells  shaken  by  the 
grimy  hand  of  a  drowsy  altar  boy.  Beyond  the 
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sanctuary  there  is  a  hushed  stillness,  a  solemn 
silence  of  adoration.  The  German  workers  con¬ 
tritely  thump  their  chests  with  big,  gnarled  fists 
and  confess  their  unworthiness  in  a  guttural 
groan.  The  Spanish  boy  clasps  his  delicate  hands 
together  and  breathes  a  sigh  of  contentment. 

A  tremor  of  exhilaration  passes  through  him. 
This  is  the  part  he  likes  best,  the  long  quiet 
adoration  during  the  Presence  of  the  Host.  The 
Church  prays  for  the  acceptance  of  her  holy  Vic¬ 
tim,  begging  assistance  for  all  of  her  children,  the 
living  and  the  dead.  And  the  people  present  add 
their  own  personal  petitions  for  help.  For  each 
one  has  his  own  anxieties  and  fears,  discourage¬ 
ments  and  heartaches — secrets  shared  only  with 
God. 

The  watching  boy  suddenly  hears:  “Lamb  of 
God  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  grant 
us  peace.”  His  exultation  collapses  and  his  soul 
plunges  into  the  depths  of  depression,  for  he  has 
kept  his  sins  and  knows  no  peace.  He  sees  the 
elevated  Host  and  the  spoken  words  of  the  priest 
are  silently  his  own:  “Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that 
thou  shouldst  enter  under  my  roof;  say  but  the 
word  and  my  soul  shall  be  healed.”  But  the  heal¬ 
ing  word  is  not  said  and  his  soul  is  a  painfully 
festering  wound. 

The  men  around  him  awkwardly  move  out  of 
their  places,  and  with  their  hands  folded  and 
their  heads  bowed,  they  plod  down  the  aisle  to- 
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wards  the  communion  rail,  for  did  He  not  say, 
“Unless  you  eat  my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood  you 
shall  not  have  life  in  you.”  But  the  boy  does  not 
join  the  men;  he  does  not  belong  with  them  be¬ 
cause  he  is  dead.  Death  has  become  a  fascinating 
figure. 

The  sacrifice  is  over.  “Go,”  the  priest  says,  “you 
are  dismissed.”  The  celebrant  bows  low  before 
the  altar,  and,  as  if  in  sudden  afterthought,  he 
utters  a  brief  prayer  of  hope  that  the  sacrifice  has 
been  accepted  for  the  benefit  of  all.  He  turns  to 
bless  the  people  and  then  moves  to  the  other  side 
of  the  altar,  where  he  reads  the  sublime  preface 
of  St.  John's  Gospel: 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  .  .  .  He 
was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by 
Him,  and  the  world  knew  Him  not.  He  came 
into  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not. 
.  .  .  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us. 

The  depressed  boy  gets  up  to  leave.  He  moves 
into  the  aisle  and  genuflects,  but  he  senses  the 
emptiness  of  his  gesture.  The  incarnate  Word, 
still  dwelling  sacramentally  there  in  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  does  not  have  his  fealty.  He  has  known 
Him,  but  he  has  never  received  Him.  He  wants 
to,  and  yet  he  doesn’t,  and  he  fears  even  to 
wonder  why.  Let  the  light  shine  in  the  world. 
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He  has  a  hidden  corner  where  he  can  shut 
out  the  light.  He  has  discovered  the  darkness 
and  he  prefers  it,  at  least  for  now.  Save  me, 
O  Lord,  but  not  yet,  not  yet.  Wait  a  little  longer. 

The  years  of  adolescence  passed,  forming  a 
grotesque  pattern  of  thought  and  action  which 
he  followed  with  repulsion  but  with  pessimistic 
resignation.  The  peace  of  harmony  was  only  a 
phantom,  a  desire  in  a  dream.  He  felt  himself 
caught  up  in  a  vortex  of  clashing  forces,  a  regular 
cycle  of  vehement  attractions  that  pulled  him  in 
opposing  directions.  There  was  no  sure  footing, 
nothing  to  reach  for  and  cling  to,  nothing  to  hold 
him  and  keep  him.  The  general  pattern  was  fixed, 
but  the  particular  composition  was  fluid,  and  he 
drifted  with  the  tide  of  unalterable  events.  There 
was  little  change,  within  or  without. 

Now  he  was  at  the  Bedford  Street  Schoolhouse 
among  the  last  students  completing  their  courses 
there  before  the  Boston  Latin  School  entered  new 
quarters  and  a  new  era  of  educating  proper  Bos¬ 
tonians. 

The  old  building  was  a  drab  and  dreary  place 
constructed  of  dingy  red  brick  and  crammed  be¬ 
tween  a  dilapidated  warehouse  and  a  half-full 
office  building.  Inside,  it  was  shabby,  musty,  and 
poorly  lighted.  From  the  entrance  in  the  center  of 
the  hulking  edifice,  a  ramshackle  wooden  stair- 
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case  rose  four  floors,  the  only  available  passage 
for  two  hundred  awkward  boys  clobbing  up  and 
down  to  classes. 

The  classrooms  opened  from  the  single  central 
corridor  of  each  floor  with  measured  regularity. 
They  were  large,  high-studded  rooms  that  could 
accommodate  forty  or  more  students,  with  win¬ 
dows  that  looked  out  on  the  overshadowing  walls 
of  adjacent  buildings  and  down  into  the  narrow, 
littered  alleyways  below.  The  blackboards  were 
gray  with  ingrained  chalk,  and  the  desks  were 
stained  and  scratched  with  the  evidence  of  gen¬ 
erations  of  distracted  pupils. 

Most  of  the  teachers  had  grown  old  and  drab 
with  the  building.  They  were  lean,  tired  men 
with  a  stony  resignation  to  the  routine  of  their 
profession  and  a  wry  humor  that  occasionally 
cracked  their  dry  personalities.  But  they  knew 
their  subjects  and  their  students,  and  they  were 
efficient  pedagogues.  What  they  lacked  in  super¬ 
ficial  brilliance  was  made  up  for  with  a  right 
respect  for  the  value  of  drill  work  and  their  un¬ 
yielding  demand  for  exactitude. 

George  Santayana  was  an  excellent  student, 
not  only  because  of  his  natural  aptitude  and 
characteristic  curiosity,  but  also  because  he  de¬ 
liberately  cultivated  a  devotion  to  study.  He  was 
interested  and  he  spent  more  than  adequate  time 
on  the  work  of  learning.  This  assiduous  applica¬ 
tion  to  study  was  not  as  much  an  acquired  virtue, 
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however,  as  a  necessary  exercise  of  a  natural 
inclination.  By  bent  and  by  circumstance,  the 
direction  of  his  interest  was  inevitable.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  attract  him  or  take  up  his 
time.  Unlike  his  classmates,  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
relief  of  extracurricular  activities  at  school  or  at 
home  or  in  the  neighborhood.  For  a  while  he  did 
not  even  have  the  diversion  of  companionship, 
with  its  petty  commitments,  extensive  mutual 
reflections,  and  exaggerated  concern  over  daily 
trivia.  He  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  so  he 
studied  his  lessons,  read  his  chosen  books,  and 
observed  his  own  reflections  in  solitude. 

Languages  were  easy  for  him,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  challenge  of  mastering  them,  especially  the 
classical  tongues.  The  historical  and  literary  as¬ 
pects  of  Latin  and  Greek  intensified  his  interest 
in  them.  Latin  was  the  literary  medium  of  the 
brilliant  rhetoric  of  the  Romans,  who  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  foundation  of  Western  civilization;  it 
was  also  the  precise  medium  of  the  rich  liturgy  of 
the  Church.  His  readings  in  Greek  stimulated 
his  interest  in  the  perfection  of  pagan  culture, 
with  its  fascinating  emphases  on  physical  beauty 
and  the  nimble  dialectic  of  philosophy. 

His  English  teacher,  a  plump,  mustachioed 
man  with  sparkling  eyes  and  sardonic  wit,  dis¬ 
closed  to  him  hidden  treasures  of  literature,  in¬ 
dicated  the  means  of  achieving  personal  style 
in  composition,  and  aroused  his  interest  in  poetic 
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construction  and  content.  The  music  of  measured 
words  charmed  him,  and  at  sixteen  he  composed 
his  first  poem,  a  pessimistic  expression  of  his 
preference  for  night  over  day.  In  languid  lines, 
following  the  Spenserian  measure  of  Childe 
Harold’s  Pilgrimage ,  he  excoriated  the  ugly  ex¬ 
posure  of  daylight’s  discovery  and  exalted  the 
blessed  peace  of  night’s  darkness,  which  obliter¬ 
ated  the  harsh  realities  of  the  day.  Night  was 
dream  time.  At  night  he  could  hide  under  the 
cover  of  darkness  and  spin  the  kaleidoscope  of 
unfettered  imagination  into  a  pattern  more  pleas¬ 
ing  than  the  grotesque  design  of  reality.  At  six¬ 
teen  the  keystone  of  his  life  and  thought  was 
set  and  inscribed.  In  this  first  outpouring  of 
sentiment  in  verse  the  bewildered  boy  expressed 
his  election  of  dream  life  and  his  rejection  of 
reality.  On  this  foundation  the  determined  man 
would  build  a  system  of  philosophy  and  abide  by 
it. 

His  lachrymose  poem  extolling  the  superior 
qualities  of  night  was  an  important  event  from 
another  point  of  view.  It  marked  the  beginning 
of  his  public  life  and  stimulated  his  vanity.  His 
poem  was  selected  as  the  winner  of  the  annual 
school  prize  for  original  literary  composition,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  tasted  the  pleasing  recogni¬ 
tion  and  appreciation  of  personal  talent.  He  en¬ 
joyed  the  effusive  adulation  of  his  schoolmates 
and  accepted  their  persuasion  to  try  his  talents 
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on  the  art  of  declamation.  The  pure  rhetoric  and 
oratorical  bombast  of  schoolboy  debates  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  artistry  and  to  his  ego.  Again  he 
tasted  the  fruits  of  public  acclaim.  On  prize  day, 
in  June,  1880,  in  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall, 
George  Santayana  was  awarded  public  notice  of 
distinctive  merit,  receiving  the  annual  prizes  in 
both  composition  and  elocution.  His  natural  shy¬ 
ness  and  preference  for  solitude  were  overcome 
and  temporarily  abandoned. 

Up  to  that  time,  by  a  choice  that  was  mutual, 
he  had  avoided  the  extra-curricular  societies  of 
the  school  and  the  company  of  his  schoolmates. 
He  perfunctorily  attended  the  required  classes 
and  then  retired  to  his  customary  solitude.  Even 
at  home,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  he  was  a 
stranger  in  a  house  that  was  not  a  home.  Except 
for  meals,  the  members  of  the  household  seldom 
met  together.  The  feeling  of  an  alien  atmosphere 
was  intensified  by  his  mother’s  insistence  that  the 
children  speak  Spanish  at  the  table.  Another  re¬ 
minder  of  his  mixed  nationality  was  the  evening 
reading  that  was  tried  for  a  short  time  after  his 
arrival  in  America.  The  children  took  turns  read¬ 
ing  aloud,  partly  from  such  Spanish  classics  as 
Don  Quixote  and  Caballero’s  novels;  English 
selections  were  mostly  from  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
But  this  brief  attempt  at  a  bilingual  cultural  pro¬ 
gram,  the  only  instance  of  group  recreation  in 
the  family,  was  soon  abandoned. 
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During  those  early  years  in  Boston,  Susana  was 
George's  sole  source  of  affection  and  companion¬ 
ship.  She  provided  the  personal  concern  he 
needed,  and  she  tried  to  share  his  interests. 
There  were  many  factors  which  tended  to 
strengthen  the  bond  between  them,  until  at  last, 
after  her  death,  he  could  recall  her  as  “the  great¬ 
est  power  and  certainly  the  strongest  affection” 
in  his  life.  The  breach  of  age  between  them,  a 
difference  of  twelve  years,  made  her  relationship 
to  him  more  maternal  than  sisterly,  especially 
during  the  years  of  his  middle  teens,  when  she 
was  nearing  thirty  and  was  still  unmarried. 

That  Susana  remained  in  the  single  state  as 
long  as  she  did  was  due  more  to  circumstances 
and  to  her  deeply  religious  character  than  to  any 
personal  deficiency.  She  was  attractive,  in  a  fine- 
featured  and  stately  fashion,  and  her  tempera¬ 
ment  was  balanced  between  Spanish  vivacity  and 
Yankee  reserve.  She  possessed  a  naturally  gay 
personality  and  an  unobtrusive  flair  for  initiative 
and  leadership.  She  was  popular. 

She  had  had  her  share  of  admirers,  even  as  an 
adolescent  child  in  Avila.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  educational  provision  for  older  chil¬ 
dren  in  Avila,  the  family  had  invested  in  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  a  tutor  for  Susana,  Josefina,  and  Robert. 
He  was  a  young  Alsatian  named  Schmidt,  and 
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he  offered  the  superior  qualifications  of  a  typical 
German  scholar,  exercising  severe  discipline  on 
his  charges  with  a  persistent  demand  for  thor¬ 
oughness.  Herr  Schmidt,  however,  lacked  suffi¬ 
cient  discipline  over  his  own  emotions,  and  be¬ 
fore  long  he  was  interpolating  original  lines  into 
the  French  lesson,  whispering  into  Susana’s  ear: 
“Je  vous  aime  avec  rage  ”  Susana,  only  fifteen  at 
the  time,  thought  these  passionate  extratextual 
passages  amusing  enough  to  report  to  her  mother. 
Herr  Schmidt  was  promptly  dismissed. 

Avila  was  a  quiet  provincial  town,  but  a 
limited  and  well-chaperoned  social  life  fostered 
the  natural  romantic  interests  of  its  youth.  There 
was  always  the  afternoon  promenade,  still  pop¬ 
ular  in  Latin  countries,  when  the  girls  and  the 
boys,  in  separate  groups,  strolled  in  opposite 
directions  through  the  plaza,  making  discreet 
observations  accompanied  by  appropriate  re¬ 
marks  and  delighted  giggles.  Closer  contact  was 
possible  at  the  local  casino,  where  dances  were 
held,  under  careful  supervision,  and  occasional 
plays  were  performed.  Susana  enthusiastically 
participated  in  all  of  these  social  activities.  She 
had  ample  opportunity  for  romance,  but  she  was 
so  active  and  so  popular  that  she  had  not  settled 
on  any  particular  suitor  up  to  the  time  of  her 
sudden  departure  from  Spain. 

In  Boston  the  situation  was  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent.  Her  social  life  was  much  more  limited 
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there  by  the  fact  that  she  was  half -foreign  and 
wholly  Catholic.  At  that  time  and  in  that  place, 
her  origin  and  her  religion  were  obstacles  to  any 
romantic  attachment,  even  to  permanent  asso¬ 
ciations  of  friendship. 

There  was  very  little  social  life  at  No.  302  Bea¬ 
con  Street,  either  among  the  members  of  the 
family  or  in  association  with  outsiders.  Visitors 
seldom  came  to  call,  and  invitations  to  other 
homes  or  to  social  functions  were  rare  occur¬ 
rences.  Mrs.  Santayana  was  a  brooding  solitary, 
a  recluse  with  a  dust  mop  who  spent  her  days 
cleaning  and  recleaning  her  house,  as  if  bent  on 
preserving  her  refuge  from  the  contamination  of 
the  world  outside  her  windows.  She  hardly  ever 
left  the  house,  except  for  her  Sunday  excursions 
to  King’s  Chapel,  and  then  she  hurried  back 
home  as  if  pursued  by  the  demons  of  social  life. 
She  discouraged  visitors  with  a  cold  reception 
and  a  clipped  conversation  that  left  no  doubt  as 
to  the  desirability  of  their  presence. 

On  one  occasion  a  lady  in  the  neighborhood 
came  to  invite  her  to  a  meeting  of  the  local  Plato 
Club,  unmistakably  suggested  that  she  repre¬ 
sented  the  intellectual  elite  and  that  anyone 
should  feel  flattered  to  be  asked  to  join.  The 
stony  figure  in  the  dusting  cap  was  unimpressed 
with  the  proffered  honor  and  politely  refused. 
Her  curious  visitor  was  not  to  be  rejected  so 
easily.  “But  what  do  you  do  to  occupy  your 
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time?”  the  persistent  caller  inquired.  The  abrupt 
reply  came  with  the  closing  of  the  door:  “In 
winter  I  try  to  keep  warm,  and  in  summer  I  try 
to  keep  cool.” 

The  Sturgis  relatives  were  welcome,  but  they 
seldom  came.  The  family  was  dispersed  by  this 
time,  and  the  Mount  Vernon  Street  house  was 
deserted.  Uncle  Russell  stayed  in  London  with 
his  branch  of  the  business  and  a  share  in  a  bank¬ 
ing  firm.  He  later  lost  his  money  and  his  mind 
and  lived  his  last  days  in  a  single  room  of  his 
old  mansion  near  the  Mall.  Aunt  Sarah,  now  Mrs. 
Francis  G.  Shaw,  was  living  on  Staten  Island  and 
rarely  came  up  to  Boston. 

Only  Uncle  Samuel  retained  a  local  residence. 
He  had  a  private  apartment  in  the  nearby  state 
insane  asylum.  He  was  delightfully,  not  violently, 
mad,  and  during  lucid  intervals,  he  was  allowed 
to  spend  a  sunny  Sunday  afternoon  visiting  his 
friends  in  Boston.  With  deliberated  dignity,  he 
stiffly  strolled  through  the  streets  of  his  old  neigh¬ 
borhood,  attired  in  a  long  frock  coat  and  a  tall 
hat,  amiably  greeting  passers-by.  To  those  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  place  of  residence,  he  fitted  the  charm¬ 
ing  stereotype  of  “a  nice  old  gentleman.” 

The  children  did  not  entertain  their  friends  at 
home.  The  heavy  atmosphere  of  a  divided  family 
dominated  by  a  melancholic  mother  was  hardly 
conducive  to  a  light  spirit  of  conviviality.  Be¬ 
sides,  their  friends  were  few.  Their  foreign  ex- 
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traction,  moderate  means,  and  partial  Cathol¬ 
icism  were  definite  obstacles  to  social  acceptance 
in  the  Boston  of  the  eighties.  Susana,  moreover, 
was  vehemently  explicit  in  her  Catholic  alle¬ 
giance,  and  that  sufficed  to  alienate  her  from  the 
social  milieu,  despite  her  more  acceptable  Stur¬ 
gis  qualities  and  affiliations.  Robert  had  his  own 
business  associates  away  from  home,  and  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  keep  them  that  way.  Josefina’s  dull 
personality  blunted  any  social  contact.  George, 
by  circumstance  and  choice,  had  selected  soli¬ 
tude. 

Complete  solitude  is  unnatural.  He  who  lives 
alone,  as  Aristotle  wisely  observed,  is  either  a 
god  or  a  beast.  Solitude  may  be  a  temporary  in¬ 
dulgence,  but,  on  a  natural  basis,  it  cannot  be  a 
permanent  condition  of  life.  George  Santayana 
was  neither  godly  nor  bestial.  Despite  his  pe¬ 
culiar  propensities,  born  of  sensitivity  and  nur¬ 
tured  by  circumstance,  he  needed  to  share  his 
life  with  at  least  a  few  selected  friends  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  affinity.  Loneliness  in  him  was  chronic, 
almost  congenital,  but  there  is  a  natural  instinct 
for  social  as  well  as  personal  survival.  Youth 
must  share  its  novelty  of  experience  and  strug¬ 
gle  for  recognition. 

Some  boyhood  companions  left  impressions 
deep  enough  to  endure  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
and  emerge  in  the  nostalgic  recollections  of 
Santayana’s  old  age.  The  first  remembered  was 
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Charlie  Davis,  blond  and  cherubic,  with  whom 
he  shared  walks  home  from  school,  the  prattle  of 
petty  interests,  and  shrill  laughter  over  inanities. 
Charlie  left  school  early  to  work  in  an  office,  later 
became  a  Catholic;  strangely,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  position  and  its  requirements, 
George  was  sponsor  at  his  baptism. 

Another  remembered  was  Bentley  Warren,  son 
of  a  Democratic  congressman,  who  later  attended 
Williams  College,  where  his  more  intimate 
friends  were  Harry  and  Jim  Garfield,  sons  of  the 
future  President  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
best  remembered  was  Edward  Bayley,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  in  a  boys’  brigade,  a  forerunner  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  R.O.T.C.  training  program,  called  the  Bos¬ 
ton  School  Regiment.  Edward  was  a  noble  type 
of  youth,  morally  idealistic  on  a  Puritan  and 
Congregational  foundation.  He  was  the  prototype 
of  Oliver  in  Santayana’s  single  and  successful 
novel,  The  Last  Puritan.  One  other  remembered 
friend  of  early  school  days  was  Warwick  Potter, 
son  of  a  Civil  War  general  and  nephew  of  the 
Anglican  Bishop  of  New  York,  supreme  pontiff  to 
the  American  aristocracy.  A  product  of  Groton 
and  pupil  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Peabody,  Warwick 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1893  and  died  the 
same  year. 

There  are  singular  and  notable  features  con¬ 
cerning  this  late  reminiscence  of  youthful  friends. 
Only  four  are  remembered  by  name.  These 
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friendships,  recalled  as  the  first  personal  associa¬ 
tions  of  any  duration,  were  made  during  later 
high-school  years,  when  George  was  fifteen  or 
sixteen.  The  duration  of  real  contact  in  all  of 
these  associations  was  no  more  than  a  year  or 
two.  The  foundation  of  friendship,  in  each  case, 
seemed  to  be  based  on  mutual  regard  for  lofty 
sentiment,  good  breeding  and  background,  a 
recognized  role  in  the  acceptable  genteel  tradi¬ 
tion,  and,  as  a  consequence,  assurance  of  place 
and  position  in  the  continuance  of  that  tradition. 

« 

« 

Thus  passed  the  years  of  childhood  and  early 
youth — dreamlike  years  that  seemed  to  compose 
a  sketch  of  superficial  impressions  of  persons  and 
places.  Like  any  youth,  George  Santayana  could 
see  them,  at  least  then,  only  as  a  passing  phase  of 
life  to  be  suffered  impatiently  in  anxious  antici¬ 
pation  of  mature  independence.  But  these  are 
the  years  in  which  roots  are  formed,  the  twig  is 
bent,  and  only  the  ripening  of  adolescence  re¬ 
mains  to  determine  the  fruitful  expression  of 
maturity. 

Harvard  provided  the  culture,  or  at  least  the 
place  and  means  of  its  achievement.  And  appro¬ 
priately,  in  retrospect,  the  most  familiar  place, 
after  Avila,  to  the  reminiscing  philosopher  was 
the  Harvard  Yard,  where  he  spent  eleven  years 
as  student  and  proctor. 
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His  first  room  in  the  Yard  was  in  Hollis  and 
was  one  of  the  cheapest  (forty-four  dollars  a 
year)  to  be  had  in  Cambridge.  It  was  a  single 
room,  without  water  or  heating,  but  its  eremitical 
austerity  provided  an  atmosphere  of  detached 
meditation  conducive  to  the  vocation  of  a  soli¬ 
tary  observer.  He  liked  his  room  as  a  place  of 
sanctuary  and  retreat.  He  liked  the  quiet  peace 
and  colonial  beauty  of  the  campus.  He  liked  the 
scholarly  stimulation  of  the  classrooms,  the  light, 
extracurricular  banter  of  unrepressed  and  unin¬ 
hibited  undergraduates,  the  academic  camara¬ 
derie  of  intent  professors  and  eager  students,  the 
tense  sense  of  anticipating  discovery  in  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  learning,  the  growing  realization  of  a 
dedicated  vocation,  of  a  goal  and  a  direction. 
But  first  must  come  the  dark  night  of  purgation, 
with  its  disturbing  dream  of  fallen  idols  and 
familiar  paths  evaporating  in  the  mist  of  the  past. 
Thus  began  a  period  of  contentment  mixed  with 
concern,  a  period  of  exploration  and  discovery 
that  terminated  in  decision  and  direction. 

You  can  see  him  beginning  a  mid-term  day  in 
his  room  at  Hollis,  a  solid  and  monotonously 
symmetrical  red-brick  building.  He  occupies  a 
corner  room,  low-studded  and  lined  with  white¬ 
framed  windows.  A  chimney  stack  projects  into 
the  room,  and  on  each  side  of  it  are  partitioned 
closets.  His  bed  is  a  sofa,  adequate  in  length  for 
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his  short  stature,  but  he  is  cramped  from  the 
confinement  of  its  narrow  width.  He  gets  up, 
stokes  the  coals  he  has  banked  overnight  in  the 
stove,  and  goes  to  the  washstand,  a  small  pan 
and  pitcher  on  a  commode  in  one  of  the  closets. 
From  the  other  closet  he  takes  his  clothes  off  the 
pegs  and  dresses.  His  apparel  is  simple,  for  his 
budget  allows  only  a  dollar  a  day  for  clothes — 
and  books,  fares,  amusements,  and  pocket  money. 
He  leaves  his  bedding  to  be  aired  and  put  away 
by  the  hall  maid,  called  by  his  contemporaries  a 
goody. 

Then  out  across  the  yard,  against  the  gusts  of 
cold  wind  that  sweep  across  the  Charles,  to 
Memorial  Hall  for  breakfast.  He  eats  slowly,  al¬ 
most  ceremoniously,  his  bearing  and  movements 
belying  his  youth.  He  nods  benignly  to  those  who 
share  his  table,  with  uncertain  feeling  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  recognition  and  return  to  their 
own  conversation.  He  is  content  to  be  alone  and 
quiet  while  dining,  a  habit  of  preference  that 
will  endure  throughout  his  life.  Silence  at  table 
was  the  custom  at  home,  where  the  occupation 
of  eating  provided  a  welcome  excuse  to  the 
divided  family  for  its  habitual  lack  of  social  con¬ 
course.  He  is  reluctant  to  leave  the  cozy  pleasures 
of  warmth  and  food  and  gracious  aloofness  for 
the  blustering  wind  of  the  campus  and  the  boring 
business  of  the  classroom. 
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Freshman  courses  are  prescribed,  apparently- 
directed  towards  technical  proficiency  and  men¬ 
tal  exercise  rather  than  speculative  penetration 
and  intellectual  depth.  It  is  skeletal  knowledge, 
bony  without  flesh,  abstractively  static  and  lack¬ 
ing  the  throb  of  dynamic  vitality.  The  core  of 
the  prescribed  courses  is  algebra,  analytical  ge¬ 
ometry,  and  physics.  Only  physics,  and  then  as  a 
foundation  for  further  metaphysical  speculation, 
provided  any  interest.  He  failed  the  algebra 
course  and  had  to  repeat  it  the  following  year. 
But  the  classroom,  with  its  atmosphere  of  serious 
study,  was  sufficient  compensation.  The  professor 
lectured  formally,  at  a  rostrum,  and  the  students 
sat  on  separate  chairs  behind  a  common,  continu¬ 
ous  desk,  an  arrangement  convenient  for  copying 
during  exams  and  for  communication  during  dull 
periods. 

Most  of  the  subject  matter  imposed  is  dull  to 
this  imaginative  freshman,  who  is  inattentive  and 
deliberately  distracted  by  his  own  reveries.  He 
realizes  that  for  the  most  part,  education  is  self- 
education.  The  end  of  the  class  day  is  for  him 
the  beginning  of  study,  preferred  rather  than 
prescribed.  He  goes  to  the  library,  where  it  is 
quiet  and  uncrowded  and  where  thousands  of 
books  beckon  his  intellectual  curiosity.  Here,  in 
an  alcove  of  stacks  of  philosophical  books  and 
foreign  periodicals,  he  can  browse  or  sit  alone 
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at  the  small  table  by  the  window.  He  has  his  own 
texts  and  notebooks  and  works  on  the  required 
lessons.  With  the  necessary  tasks  accomplished, 
he  is  free  to  wander  among  the  stacks  and  choose 
his  reading.  A  critical  French  periodical,  La 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ,  is  a  favorite  selection. 

At  last  he  returns  to  his  room,  sloshing  across 
the  melted  snow  of  the  Yard  in  his  heavy  arctics, 
past  the  bare,  stately  elms  and  the  frozen  pump 
at  the  door  of  Hollis.  There  are  chores  to  be 
done  before  the  cover  of  darkness  closes:  water 
and  coal  up  from  the  cellar,  a  fire  kindled,  the  oil 
lamp  filled,  a  kettle  on  the  stove.  Then  the  daily 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness:  shoes  polished, 
clothes  brushed,  an  invigorating  sponge  bath, 
which  is  the  best  he  can  do  until  he  returns  home 
on  the  week  end. 

The  room’s  single  table,  which  serves  many 
uses,  is  now  a  desk.  He  reads  from  the  book  he 
has  taken  from  the  library,  occasionally  jotting 
down  notes.  Now  and  then  he  pauses  to  construct 
a  few  lines  of  his  own  composition.  He  senses 
the  satisfaction  of  creative  production  as  he  care¬ 
fully  impresses  the  chosen  words  that  express  his 
thought.  He  prefers  this  art  of  literary  composi¬ 
tion  to  the  pictorial  sketches  he  sometimes  makes. 
Pictures  merely  reproduce  images  that  are  singu¬ 
lar,  concrete,  appearing  and  appealing  to  the 
senses  alone,  but  words  can  express  ideas  that  are 
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universal,  freed  from  material  restrictions;  they 
can  penetrate  and  please  the  mind. 

The  flickering  light  tires  his  eyes  and  prevents 
prolonged  attention.  The  boiling  kettle,  hissing 
on  the  stove,  distracts  him  and  stirs  a  feeling  of 
disappointment.  There  will  be  no  visitors  to¬ 
night  to  share  the  words  read  or  composed.  He 
decides  not  to  take  his  tea  alone.  The  kettle  is 
removed,  the  coals  banked  for  the  night,  the  sofa 
prepared.  He  gazes  momentarily  at  the  crucifix 
on  the  wall  above  the  sofa,  Susana’s  contribution 
to  the  scholar’s  cell.  The  movement  of  light  and 
shadow  seems  to  confer  a  writhing  vitality  to  the 
suspended,  outstretched  body.  He  shudders  and 
turns  away,  but  he  does  not  pray.  He  extin¬ 
guishes  the  wick  of  the  lamp  and  goes  to  bed. 

This  routine  belongs  to  age  and  retirement;  it 
is  incongruous  for  a  boy  beginning  college  life. 
Yet  he  is  content,  and  this  solitary  schedule  might 
have  continued  indefinitely,  with  little  alteration, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  interruption  of  a  decisive 
event.  One  day  a  note  is  slipped  under  his  door, 
an  invitation  to  come  to  a  senior’s  room  in  Hol- 
worthy.  Natural  curiosity  overcomes  acquired  so¬ 
cial  reluctance.  Besides,  an  invitation  extended 
by  a  superior  is  always  accepted  as  a  summons. 
With  some  apprehension,  he  appears  before  two 
upperclassmen  who  profess  an  interest  in  Span¬ 
ish  culture.  Their  interrogation  becomes  per- 
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sonal,  an  inquiry  into  their  subject’s  interests  and 
abilities,  and  the  interview  concludes  with  a 
recommendation  that  he  offer  his  artistic  talent 
to  the  student  publication,  the  Lampoon. 

He  prefers  writing  to  drawing,  but,  flattered  by 
the  proposal,  he  submits  the  sketch  of  a  sug¬ 
gested  cartoon.  Surprised  and  delighted  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  talent,  he  is  elected  a 
freshman  member  of  the  publication  board.  So¬ 
cial  participation  and  requested  contribution  are 
new  experiences,  affording  him  the  satisfaction 
of  recognition  and  an  opportunity  for  association 
with  kindred  aesthetic  souls. 

Two  other  freshmen,  Felton  and  Sanborn, 
share  the  electoral  honor,  and  they  invite  him  to 
share  their  table  and  conversation  as  well.  The 
accustomed  routine  is  altered,  and  the  solitary 
prandial  ritual  is  forsaken,  but  there  are  com¬ 
pensations.  His  new  companions  are  witty  and 
sympathetic,  and  Sanborn  displays  a  genuine  in¬ 
tellectual  acumen  that  appeals  to  him.  He  retains 
his  friendship  with  Sanborn  through  undergradu¬ 
ate  years  and  after.  With  youthful  enthusiasm 
and  optimism,  they  are  absorbed  in  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  the  present,  unaware  of  the  fate  which  the 
future  holds  for  them:  Sanborn,  a  dissipated  jour¬ 
nalist  reaching  the  nadir  of  despair,  slumped  in  a 
bathtub  after  cutting  his  own  throat  with  a  razor 
and  then  buried  in  Concord  near  the  tomb  of  the 
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family  god,  Emerson;  Santayana,  the  celebrated 
philosopher  of  idealistic  naturalism,  stirring  from 
the  final  coma  to  mutter:  “Desperation!” 

These  are  the  vibrant  moments  of  the  vital 
present,  pulsating  with  absorbing  pursuits  and 
pregnant  with  the  promise  of  exciting  new  direc¬ 
tions.  At  the  close  of  his  freshman  year  comes  an 
unexpected  opportunity  to  travel,  back  to  Avila, 
to  his  father  and  the  romantic  scenes  of  early 
childhood.  The  trip  is  financed  by  his  mother, 
who  has  saved  from  her  regular  Sturgis  income 
and  from  an  advantageous  real-estate  transfer.  As 
Uncle  James  had  predicted,  the  Beacon  Street 
house  was  sold  at  a  profit  and  the  family  moved 
to  Roxbury.  The  motive  for  the  opportunity  is 
also  unexpected,  a  sudden  sense  of  obligation  in 
his  mother  to  return  temporarily  the  son  she  had 
separated  from  his  father. 

He  looks  forward  to  the  return,  back  to  the 
classic  grandeur  of  the  Old  World  and  the  famil¬ 
iar  setting  of  childhood’s  adventure,  perhaps  to 
recapture  a  primitive  warmth  of  heart  and  won¬ 
der  of  mind.  He  is  going  home. 

The  trials  of  travel  preclude  its  enjoyment,  and 
the  anticipation  becomes  one  of  termination 
rather  than  beginning.  He  is  miserably  seasick 
during  his  crossing,  and  on  the  Continent,  in¬ 
creased  train  fares  reduce  him  to  hunger.  He 
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cannot  even  wire  the  time  of  his  arrival,  and  he 
is  left  at  dawn  in  the  station  at  Avila  with  no  one 
to  meet  him.  These  initial  difficulties  presage 
more  profound  disappointments. 

His  father  is  not  the  remembered  idol  of  a 
frank  and  bold  liberalism:  full  of  worldly  wis¬ 
dom  and  endowed  with  the  genius  of  exclusive 
insights,  vigorous  in  conviction  and  witty  in  its 
expression,  freed  from  the  pride  and  prejudice 
and  petty  pursuits  of  lesser  men.  His  criticism  of 
human  affairs  is  not  constructive  but  merely 
iconoclastic,  and  his  appreciation  of  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  achievements  is  of  economic  facts  rather 
than  of  cultural  implications.  Even  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  oft-quoted  Lucretius  is  literal  rather 
than  figurative.  Now  he  is  an  old  man,  tired  and 
taciturn,  bent  under  the  pressure  of  patient  years 
endured  without  promise. 

The  charm  of  Avila  and  its  way  of  life  are  lost, 
at  least  as  a  subjective  experience;  now  it  is  a 
curio  to  be  observed,  and  the  aesthetic  scholar 
merely  sees  more  facets  of  the  object  than  the 
less  enlightened  tourist.  Endemic  customs  can 
no  longer  be  shared  personally,  only  in  the  pose 
of  an  accepted  visitor.  He  has  not  come  home. 

The  Church  is  not  a  mystical  communion  of 
privileged  initiates  to  universal  mysteries;  it  is  a 
massive  and  ornate  stone  cavern  squatting  in  the 
plaza,  with  dim  recesses  to  shelter  the  spiritually 
oppressed  and  imposing  symbols  that  figura- 
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tively  satisfy  their  aspirations  during  desultory 
pauses  in  the  real  struggle  outside  its  walls.  The 
failure  of  an  extension  of  its  influence  to  the 
outside  is  evident  to  him  in  the  only  two  priests 
that  have  been  associated  with  his  father. 

Don  Pelayo,  an  unexpected  crony,  is  a  hanger- 
on  in  Avila,  a  chronic  but  unsuccessful  gambler 
who  fawns  upon  tolerant  benefactors  motivated 
by  genuine  pity  or  playful  contempt;  he  cannot 
afford  to  discriminate.  Don  Nicolas,  a  cousin  of 
his  father,  is  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Tarra¬ 
gona,  and  the  disillusioned  student  visits  his 
“uncle.”  As  a  young  monk,  “Tio”  Nicolas  had 
been  a  victim  of  the  government’s  suppression  of 
the  religious  and  had  to  take  a  lonely  position  as 
a  parish  priest  in  a  small  village.  Mariquita, 
George’s  true  aunt,  who  was  then  a  young 
woman,  was  sent  to  assist  her  cousin  as  house¬ 
keeper.  The  charity  motivating  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  laudable,  the  prudence  enacting  it 
lamentable.  A  child  appeared  in  the  rectory,  was 
called  another  “cousin,”  and  in  due  time  was 
married  off  to  an  unsuspecting  relative.  At  a 
gathering  of  this  odd  section  of  the  clan  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  visit  of  the  young  American  cousin, 
George  escaped  a  plot  to  marry  him  to  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  last-mentioned  union,  thus  thwart¬ 
ing  an  attempt  to  extend  this  familial  impulse  to 
join  cousins  of  some  degree. 

The  disappointments  encountered  in  this  first 
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return  to  his  native  land  were  not  devastating. 
His  roots  there  had  never  been  strong  enough  to 
fix  his  spirit  to  Spanish  culture.  There  would 
always  be  a  superficial  nostalgia  for  remembered 
beginnings  and  what  might  have  been,  but  no 
profound  regrets  over  real  losses.  The  disenchant¬ 
ment  of  sentiment  is  the  price  of  maturity,  and 
his  tenuous  attachment  to  his  native  culture  was 
purely  sentimental.  Childhood  dreams  in  any  en¬ 
vironment  must  give  way  to  the  mature  experi¬ 
ence  of  reality  and  its  possible  perspectives.  His 
view,  now,  was  unclouded  by  the  fog  of  tradi¬ 
tional  values.  He  was  a  free  spirit,  unfettered  by 
the  bonds  of  an  ideological  allegiance  and  trans¬ 
cending  conventional  mores  and  morals. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  returned  to  Harvard 
for  the  remainder  of  his  undergraduate  years, 
prepared  to  accept  whatever  perspectives  he 
found  suitable  to  his  needs  and  promised  satis¬ 
faction.  In  his  sophomore  year  he  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  President  Eliot’s  newly  adopted 
elective  system.  He  chose  a  concentration  on 
philosophy,  with  historical  studies  to  provide 
background  and  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek  as 
keys  to  the  classical  cultures.  His  would  be  a 
most  liberal  and  humane  education,  befitting  a 
free  spirit  without  specific  vocational  commit¬ 
ments. 

The  prominent  professors  of  philosophy  at 
Harvard  during  Santayana’s  student  days  were 
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William  James  and  Josiah  Royce.  The  latter,  a 
die-hard  idealist,  was  still  propounding  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  a  German-bred  dialectic  that  had 
fascinated  the  romanticists  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  play  of  dialectic  was  pleasing  to  the 
nimble  mind  of  the  budding  philosopher,  but  the 
enshrinement  of  an  Absolute,  even  in  thought,  re¬ 
pelled  him.  He  liked  to  play  with  ideas,  but  only 
for  intellectual  exercise  and  not  for  keeps. 

The  vigorous  empirical  approach  of  James — it 
was  like  a  medical  dissection — showed  more  re¬ 
spect  for  physical  facts  yet  left  the  liberal  mind 
free  to  roam  along  unrestricted  paths  of  limit¬ 
less  possibilities.  Under  James  he  studied  Taine, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Spencer  and  later 
sat  in  on  a  seminar  in  which  the  apostle  of  prag¬ 
matism  read  the  manuscript  of  his  Principles  of 
Psychology.  Through  Royce  he  was  introduced  to 
the  kindred  life  and  thought  of  Spinoza.  The  nat¬ 
uralism  of  Spencer  he  had  found  crude  and  con¬ 
fining.  Spinoza’s  naturalism  was  refined  and  lib¬ 
erating  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Santayana’s 
own  philosophy.  Under  the  older  and  more  con¬ 
servative  professors,  Bowen  and  Palmer,  he  en¬ 
countered  Descartes,  Leibniz,  Mill,  Hobbes,  and 
Mandeville. 

This  eclectic  study  of  modern  philosophers 
produced  a  hodgepodge  of  conflicting  theories  of 
nature  which  nevertheless  converged  in  a  strong 
persuasion  of  naturalism  and  nominalism.  Nature 
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was  the  self-sufficient  matrix  of  all  her  creatures, 
and  the  observing  mind  merely  named  the  ob¬ 
jects  encountered  in  her  realm  with  appropriate 
symbols  for  communication.  This  conception  of 
man  and  the  universe  is  paramount  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  background  of  George  Santayana  and 
provided  the  touchstone  of  the  system  of  thought 
which  he  elaborated  in  later  life. 

Naturalism,  by  definition,  excludes  the  super¬ 
natural  and  consequently  a  transcendent  God 
and  revealed  religion.  Nominalism,  essentially 
denying  the  mind’s  natural  ability  to  reach  real¬ 
ity,  leads  to  subjective  idealism  and  ultimate 
skepticism.  The  seeds  of  these  logical  develop¬ 
ments  are  present  now,  as  speculative  theories 
coincide  with  personal  inclinations;  the  profes¬ 
sional  fruition  comes  later. 

His  social  and  extracurricular  activities  began 
with  his  work  on  the  Lampoon.  Besides  sharing 
table  talk  with  his  classmates  on  the  publication 
board,  he  collaborated  with  them  in  their  rooms. 
In  particular,  Felton’s  room,  No.  1  Thayer,  be¬ 
came  an  unofficial  office  for  their  composition  of 
material.  Santayana  continued  to  draw  cartoons 
only,  not  even  writing  captions  for  his  sketches 
because  his  English  was  not  sufficiently  collo¬ 
quial  and  his  sense  of  humor  inept  in  the  art  of 
ridicule.  During  his  upperclass  years,  the  Lam¬ 
poon  acquired  an  affluent  and  efficient  business 
manager.  Son  of  a  millionaire  senator,  this  pudgy 
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student  strutted  about,  smoking  long  cigars,  and 
showed  amazing  ability  in  procuring  advertise¬ 
ments.  He  even  provided  a  new  carpeted  and 
furnished  office  for  the  staff  and  stacked  the 
exchange-publications  rack  with  racy  French 
magazines.  Santayana  and  his  clique  found  the 
brash  newcomer  impudent  and  offensive;  his 
name  was  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

In  his  extracurricular  activities,  the  sensitive 
young  philosophy  student’s  preferences  were 
aesthetic  rather  than  physical.  He  had  no  taste 
for  athletics  and  did  not  even  participate  as  a 
spectator.  Theatrical  productions  interested  him, 
and  he  joined  the  Institute  as  a  player-member. 
In  his  sophomore  year  he  played  the  leading  lady 
in  the  Institute  Theatricals  of  1884,  and  in  his 
senior  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  ballet  in  the 
Hasty  Pudding  show.  Literary  groups  also  at¬ 
tracted  him:  the  O.K.,  which  sponsored  dinners 
followed  by  readings,  and  the  Harvard  Monthly , 
which  gave  him  his  first  opportunity  for  literary 
expression. 

Occasionally  now  there  were  visitors  in  San¬ 
tayana’s  room,  usually  fellow-aesthetes  who  came 
to  share  his  literary  appreciation  and  his  tea.  A 
few  lasting  friendships  were  formed. 

There  was  Charles  Loeser,  whose  wealth  per¬ 
mitted  a  private  art  collection  and  a  personal 
library.  He  suffered  the  social  ostracism  expected 
by  a  commercial  Jew  among  Boston  Brahmins; 
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his  father  owned  a  huge  dry-goods  store  in 
Brooklyn.  Young  Loeser  found  compensation  in 
academic  accomplishment,  art  appreciation,  and 
seclusion.  He  found  a  kindred  soul  in  Santayana. 
They  shared  their  interests  together,  and  Loeser 
shared  his  finances,  providing  opportunities  to 
expand  their  mutual  interests — concerts  and 
operas  during  student  days  and  afterwards  an 
extensive  tour  of  Italy.  The  friendship  continued 
in  later  years  when  both  were  expatriates  fre¬ 
quenting  the  cultural  centers  of  Europe. 

Ward  Thor  on,  who  contributed  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Mario  in  The  Last  Puritan,  was  a  young 
Catholic  who  had  attended  Fordham  before  en¬ 
tering  Harvard  as  a  sophomore  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  His  scholastic  advance  had  been  too 
rapid;  he  needed  the  tutoring  assistance  which 
Santayana  provided.  They  shared  nothing  but 
some  co-operative  study  and  occasional  afternoon 
walks,  yet  on  Santayana’s  part,  the  impression  of 
affinity  was  deep  and  lasting.  Other  college  com¬ 
panions  whose  names  were  badges  of  propriety 
in  that  period  and  place  were  Herbert  Lyman, 
Frank  Bullard,  and  Boylston  Beal. 

Despite  his  selected  extracurricular  activities 
and  the  social  contacts  they  engendered,  San¬ 
tayana  retained  his  preference  for  solitude  and 
promoted  opportunities  for  its  indulgence.  The 
library  alcove  was  still  the  preferred  place,  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  the  most  pleasing  pursuits. 
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Knowledge  held  its  fascination;  so  did  artistic 
expression.  He  cultivated  the  interior  life;  ex¬ 
ternalities  did  not  attract  him,  usually  repelled 
him,  and  sometimes  assaulted  him.  The  world 
outside  was  bitter,  “ashes  in  the  mouth”  as  he 
later  described  it;  the  world  inside  was  sweet 
and  could  be  sugared  to  one’s  own  taste. 

Even  his  family  ties  had  weakened,  not  by  in¬ 
tent  but  by  circumstances  and  events.  He  came 
home  only  on  week  ends,  riding  the  horse-drawn 
car  to  Roxbury.  It  was  a  dutiful  response  to  a 
natural  obligation,  without  pleasure  and  beyond 
pain.  He  had  suffered  a  divided  family  in  child¬ 
hood  and  early  youth;  now  he  tolerated  the  un¬ 
alterable  fact  without  feeling  its  effects.  He  used 
to  think  they  were  divided  among  themselves; 
now  he  realized  his  own  alienation. 

This  modest  clapboard  cottage  in  Roxbury  did 
not  harmonize  with  the  affluent  brownstone  man¬ 
sions  of  the  families  of  his  college  friends  in  town. 
His  mother’s  dour  face  under  a  dustcap  and  her 
sullen  silence  contrasted  unfavorably  with  the 
accustomed  vision  of  stylish  and  graceful  ma¬ 
trons  charming  him  with  their  gay  and  witty 
chatter.  Association  with  the  Puritan  tradition 
and  its  late  representatives,  persons  possessing 
the  approved  combination  of  acceptable  quali¬ 
ties — white,  Anglo-Saxon,  Protestant — dimmed 
the  glamor  of  Old  World  culture.  Their  cultural 
deficiencies  appalled  him,  but  he  admired  their 
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natural  virtue,  refinement  of  manners,  love  of 
learning,  and  fastidious  physical  habits.  Their 
mode  of  life  was  reasonable,  even  though  sterile 
of  imaginative  expression. 

The  only  family  bond  that  remained  was  his 
affectionate  tie  to  Susana,  the  maternal  guide  and 
spirited  rebel  of  his  childhood.  But  even  with  her 
the  relationship  had  become  strained  and  now 
lacked  the  spontaneous  affinity  of  earlier  years. 
The  religious  conflict  which  once  had  allied  them 
now  estranged  them.  He  was  no  longer  the  docile 
disciple,  subjecting  himself  to  her  apostolic 
efforts.  He  had  never  become  the  practical,  sacra¬ 
mental  Catholic  that  she  was,  nor  could  he  share 
her  conviction  of  the  substantial  reality  founding 
religious  faith.  He  used  to  admire  the  tenacity  of 
her  fidelity  and  the  depth  of  her  enthusiasm  in 
these  matters;  now  these  same  qualities  appeared 
to  him  as  defects  of  rash  enthusiasm  that  bor¬ 
dered  on  the  fanatical,  especially  when  she  bent 
her  apostolic  zeal  in  his  direction.  These  aposto¬ 
lic  attacks  were  more  frequent  and  frenzied  now 
that  she  realized  the  inevitability  of  his  defec¬ 
tion.  Despairing  of  his  salvation,  she  multiplied 
her  efforts  to  save  him  from  the  most  heinous  sin 
of  apostasy. 

Perhaps  this  may  have  led  her  to  the  convent, 
a  victim  of  expiation  for  the  rest  of  her  family. 
The  loneliness  of  a  single  life,  ameliorated  and 
sublimated  by  the  consolations  of  religious  de- 
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votion,  was  probably  a  circumstantial  motive. 
She  was  beyond  the  age  for  mixed  socials,  and 
she  had  turned  to  a  study  of  the  spiritual  works 
of  Saint  Teresa.  In  any  case,  the  invitation  of  the 
Master  to  eternal  nuptials  attracted  her  to  try 
religious  life.  George  accompanied  her  to  Balti¬ 
more,  to  the  strict  enclosure  of  Carmel,  and  left 
her  with  the  spiritual  heirs  of  their  native  saint, 
Teresa  of  Avila.  This  was  a  moment  of  truce, 
with  feelings  of  respect  and  pity  on  his  part,  for 
he  sensed  both  the  nobility  and  the  futility  of  her 
grandest  effort. 

She  was  too  old — thirty-four — and  too  settled 
to  adjust  to  such  a  radical  change  of  life.  Besides, 
her  personal  experience  of  faith  had  been  too  suf¬ 
fering  and  militant  to  appreciate  the  triumphant 
joy  of  the  daughters  of  Saint  Teresa.  Her  own 
religious  discipline  was  too  rigid  and  restricted 
to  adapt  to  the  exigencies  of  community  life  and 
to  expand  to  share  its  broader  visions.  Her  physi¬ 
cal  distress,  exhaustion  without  easy  sleep,  in¬ 
dicated  her  spiritual  disorientation.  She  passed 
through  her  postulancy,  aided  by  the  gentle  di¬ 
rection  of  her  superiors,  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached,  but  after  less  than  six  months  as  a 
novice,  she  accepted  their  judgment  on  her  voca¬ 
tion  and  announced  her  intention  to  leave.  Her 
mother,  unexpectedly  reversing  her  hostility  in 
this  controversial  area,  showed  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  by  coming  to  Baltimore  with  Josefina 
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and  proposing  that  all  three  spend  the  winter 
there  to  ease  Susana’s  transition  back  to  secular 
life. 

In  reflection,  George  considered  an  ironical 
aspect  of  this  event.  The  accidental  details  of  a 
cloistered  life — the  seclusion  and  detachment  and 
the  opportunities  they  afforded  for  meditation 
— attracted  him,  but  its  essential  basis  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  pursuit  of  a  transcendental  love 
was  a  wholly  unacceptable  proposition.  Susana, 
with  certain  conviction,  was  attracted  to  the  core 
of  religious  life  but  could  not  take  its  detailed 
expression  in  a  regular  routine. 

His  own  religious  life  had  undergone  no  dras¬ 
tic  transformation.  Apostasy  means  the  rejection 
of  a  conviction  once  held;  he  had  never  experi¬ 
enced  any  religious  convictions.  His  interest  in 
religion  had  always  been  superficial,  an  aesthetic 
appreciation  of  a  beautiful  expression  of  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit  rather  than  an  intellectual  judgment 
on  the  realities  it  professed  to  express.  Like  an 
art  critic  viewing  an  historical  drama,  he  could 
be  an  appreciative  spectator,  evaluating  the  artis¬ 
tic  merits  of  the  production,  without  immersing 
himself  in  the  drama  by  playing  a  part  on  stage 
or  disputing  its  factual  contents  by  mingling  with 
a  contentious  crowd  in  the  lobby.  By  vocation, 
gradually  realized,  he  was  a  solitary  observer  of 
life,  and  religion  was  an  essential  part  of  life’s 
drama. 
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He  had  been  baptized  in  infancy  without  an 
exercise  of  choice.  By  mature  choice,  he  had 
never  progressed  further  in  the  sacramental  prac¬ 
tice  of  faith.  Following  her  diligent  catechetical 
instructions  in  Catholic  doctrine,  Susana  had 
urged  him  to  make  his  first  confession  and  receive 
his  first  communion.  He  steadfastly  resisted  this 
assault  on  his  self-sufficiency  as  an  intrusion  of 
alien  forces  demanding  submission,  a  capitula¬ 
tion  suicidal  to  a  free  spirit.  Original  sin  was  a 
matter  of  historical  fact  based  on  a  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  and  one  could  choose  to  ignore  it  on  the 
grounds  of  insufficient  evidence.  Actual  sin  was 
an  encountered  fact  based  on  immediate  personal 
experience.  It  could  not  be  ignored,  but  it  could 
be  accepted  as  a  natural  event  with  natural  con¬ 
sequences  that  provided  immediate  pain  as  real 
to  the  sufferer  as  any  future  hell. 

There  had  always  been,  and  would  continue 
to  be,  a  sentimental  attachment,  what  the  Span¬ 
iard  calls  aficion,  for  the  Catholic  expression  of 
religious  faith.  It  was  so  utterly  human  in  its 
abundant  use  of  symbolism  to  express  physically 
the  sublime  aspirations  of  the  human  spirit.  The 
Protestant  tradition,  it  seemed  to  him,  failed  in 
this  respect,  distorting  human  nature  by  neglect¬ 
ing  the  necessary  physical  expression  of  spiritual 
and  moral  values.  The  emphasis  on  individual¬ 
ism,  moreover,  was  destructive  of  collective  effort 
and  communion  and  reduced  the  doctrinal  con- 
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tent  and  moral  action  of  religious  faith  to  the 
level  of  personal  values  and  private  interests. 

He  continued  to  attend  Mass  during  his  under¬ 
graduate  college  years,  usually  accompanying 
Susana  to  the  collegiate  church  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Boston  College.  Here  he  could  indulge  his  fancy 
in  the  rich  ritual  of  the  Mass.  Moreover,  he  was 
assured  of  a  provocative  sermon,  logical  in  con¬ 
tent  and  articulate  in  expression.  An  ambitious 
choir  attempted  the  most  difficult  compositions 
and  at  least  succeeded  in  transporting  the  lis¬ 
tener  to  a  more  sublime  atmosphere. 

That  was  the  core  of  his  . objection  to  religion. 
It  was  not  of  this  world.  It  was  metaphysical  in 
the  sense  that  a  disdainful  empiricist  gives  to  the 
word.  Religion,  while  purporting  to  render  an 
accurate  account  of  the  physical  world,  was  it¬ 
self  nonphysical,  a  purely  moral  transcript  of  the 
life  of  the  spirit,  founded,  it  seemed  to  him,  on 
human  aspirations  and  humanly  elaborated  by 
logical  patterns  of  dialectic.  Had  not  the  rational¬ 
ism  of  the  century  of  his  youth  dispelled  forever 
the  hope  of  a  supernatural  founded  on  fact?  His¬ 
torical  criticism  had  destroyed  traditonal  assump¬ 
tions.  Empirical  emphasis  on  the  physical  facts  of 
nature  had  relegated  dialectical  speculation  to 
the  ethereal  regions  of  mere  mental  gymnastics. 

Perhaps  most  convincing  was  the  existential 
argument  from  personal  experience.  The  world 
outside  seemed  to  have  no  relation  whatsdever  to 
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the  lofty  sentiments  of  prophets  and  preachers. 
What  happiness  had  he  ever  achieved  from  all  of 
his  encounters  with  reality?  There  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  here  of  divine  imprints  of  order  and  har¬ 
mony,  only  the  chaos  of  brutal  forces  beating 
their  ways  in  divergent  directions  and  the  ca¬ 
cophony  of  selfish  interests  clamoring  for  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Happiness  defies  definition,  but  if  it  refers 
to  the  perfect  and  permanent  satisfaction  of  per¬ 
sonal  needs,  then  his  own  experience  was  that 
only  imaginative  pursuits  provided  any  satisfac¬ 
tion  whatsoever.  As  he  expressed  it  axiomatically 
later  on,  “the  real  was  rotten  and  only  the  im¬ 
aginary  at  all  interesting.” 

The  time  had  come  to  take  a  stand,  at  least  for 
the  sake  of  personal  peace.  Religious  sentiment 
cannot  be  eradicated,  nor  should  it  be;  let  it  find 
expression  in  poetry,  where  it  belongs.  In  the 
realms  of  reality  and  truth,  religious  claims  to 
fact  must  be  forfeited.  Even  if  such  preposterous 
claims  were  true,  life  would  hardly  be  worth  liv¬ 
ing  with  their  demands  on  the  spirit.  If  false, 
there  is  only  disillusion,  which  can  be  suffered 
if  some  other  source  of  compensation  is  available. 
The  dim  light  and  tepid  warmth  of  his  religious 
faith  can  be  forsaken  if  there  is  a  promise  of 
peace  in  the  darker  and  cooler  recesses  of  ideal 
institutions. 

Here,  then,  is  the  vocation  sought:  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  an  interior  source  of  personal  satisfaction 
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— not  morally,  because  that  is  simply  a  matter  of 
acting  in  conformity  with  one’s  own  nature,  but 
ideally,  as  an  intellectual  standard  for  the  spiri¬ 
tual  life.  It  is  this  fruitful  internal  source  of  con¬ 
tentment  that  must  be  cultivated;  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  can  be  used  in  its  service. 

At  this  decisive  point,  George  Santayana  grad¬ 
uated  from  Harvard  University,  summa  cum 
laude,  class  of  1886.  He  received  the  Walker  Fel¬ 
lowship  for  graduate  study,  sharing  it  with  a 
classmate,  Charles  Augustus  Strong,  who  was 
to  be  a  close  friend  for  half  a  century.  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  graduation  ceremonies  he  left  for  Europe 
— Avila  again  and  sightseeing  in  France  during 
the  summer,  graduate  studies  in  philosophy  in 
the  fall  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Thus  the  vo¬ 
cation  of  a  philosophical  poet  begins. 
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But  what  we  think  probable  hangs  on  our 
standard  of  probability  and  of  evidence;  the 
spiritual  experiences  that  come  to  us  are  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  disposition  and  affections ;  and  any 
new  philosophy  we  frame  will  be  an  answer  to 
the  particular  problems  that  beset  us,  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  solutions  we  hope  for. 

— George  Santayana,  Winds  of  Doctrine 


George  Santayana  was  a  poet  by  nature;  he 
was  a  philosopher  by  circumstance  and,  of 
course,  by  reputation.  His  poetry  has  universal 
appeal,  expressing  common  experience  in  ex¬ 
quisite  patterns  of  rhetoric  and  imagery  that  are 
woven  with  the  intricate  care  of  a  craftsman.  His 
philosophy  is  personal,  a  private  meditation  ac¬ 
commodated  to  his  own  personality;  it  begins 
with  presumptions,  develops  through  a  confusing 
metaphysical  dialectic,  and  ends  in  contradiction. 
Yet  he  was  without  peer  in  popularity  as  a  con¬ 
temporary  philosopher  during  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Perhaps  this  was  because  he  brought  his  poetry 
into  his  philosophy,  charming  the  reader  with  a 
musical  style  that  delightfully  distracted  from 
the  content  of  his  composition.  His  popular  ap¬ 
peal,  then,  has  been  due  not  to  what  he  said  but 
how  he  said  it.  His  bold  attacks  on  conventional 
thought  and  action,  barbed  with  keen  observa¬ 
tions  and  caustic  witticisms,  naturally  attracted 
fellow-rebels,  but  all  that  he  said  was  enhanced 
by  a  literary  expression  that  could  beguile  the 
most  conservative  reader  and  charm  the  most 
hostile  critic. 
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He  was  a  philosophical  poet,  not  a  poetic  phil¬ 
osopher,  and  in  fairness  he  should  be  criticized 
accordingly.  Yet  by  publication  and  repute  his 
private  meditation  has  been  proclaimed  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  philosophy  which  can,  and  should,  be  eval¬ 
uated  in  the  light  of  natural  principles  of  reason 
— with  all  due  regard  for  the  subjective  influ¬ 
ences  that  formed  his  philosophy  and  the  poetic 
inspiration  that  so  exquisitely  expressed  it. 

Throughout  the  history  of  mankind,  philoso¬ 
phers  have  been  more  influential  in  directing  the 
course  of  events  than  rulers  and  statesmen.  In 
fact,  philosophy  inspires  political  systems,  as 
well  as  the  artistic,  educational,  and  social  move¬ 
ments  that  mold  popular  opinion  and  standardize 
public  morals.  Dealing  as  it  does  with  the  ulti¬ 
mate  principles  of  all  things,  the  reigning  philos¬ 
ophy  permeates  every  human  institution  of  its 
period  of  history.  Although  philosophers  con¬ 
tinue  to  control  the  immediate  levers  of  human 
destiny,  philosophy  today  is  held  in  disrepute 
and  is  discounted  as  a  formative  factor  in  social 
trends. 

There  is  no  area  of  study  which  breeds  more 
controversy  than  philosophy.  Agreement  among 
philosophers,  even  on  principles,  is  rarer  than 
among  politicians,  artists,  and  religious  sectarians. 
Consequently,  this  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
originally  considered  supreme  among  the  natural 
sciences,  is  now  highly  suspect  as  a  means  of 
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intellectual  inquiry.  The  more  immediate  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  conclusions  of  the  physical  sciences, 
which  progressed  so  rapidly  in  a  century  that 
they  inspired  popular  awe  and  even  reverence, 
overwhelms  intangible  metaphysical  speculation, 
which  depends  on  correct  logical  processes.  Im¬ 
manuel  Kant,  who  tried  to  save  metaphysics  by 
snatching  it  out  of  the  realm  of  reality  and  lock¬ 
ing  it  in  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  dethroned  the 
queen  of  the  natural  sciences,  ending  not  only 
her  reign  but  her  right  to  a  place  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  sciences. 

Today,  by  popular  conception,  the  scientist  is 
a  white-frocked  technician,  working,  in  a  labora¬ 
tory,  with  infallible  test  tubes  in  which  he  con¬ 
cocts  indisputable  results  that  constantly  enlarge 
our  vision  of  the  universe  and  extend  our  control 
over  it.  The  philosopher  is  depicted  as  an  eccen¬ 
tric  dreamer,  secluded  in  a  private  study,  spin¬ 
ning  webs  of  words  that  express  his  own  subjec¬ 
tive  attitudes  but  tell  us  nothing,  at  least  that  we 
can  be  sure  of,  about  the  universe  he  contem¬ 
plates. 

Philosophy  is  abstract  knowledge  (as  is  all 
intellectual  knowledge),  which  simply  means 
that  the  thinking  mind  abstracts  (literally: 
“draws  from” )  the  essence,  of  extramental  objects 
to  form  thoughts  through  which  the  thinker 
knows  what  things  are.  But  the  word  “abstract” 
has  acquired  ignominious  connotations  by  the 
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disdain  of  empiricists  ( experimentalists  who  con¬ 
stantly  employ  abstraction  in  interpreting  sen¬ 
sory  data ) .  Currently  this  attitude-charged  word 
is  popularly  understood  to  mean  unorganized 
and  purely  subjective  mental  products  without 
roots  in  reality  or  foundations  in  fact. 

Philosophy  thereby  becomes  a  useless  study, 
out  of  touch  with  reality,  a  mental  game  for 
dilettantes,  dabblers,  and  dreamers  who  can  af¬ 
ford  to  play.  In  most  universities  it  is  a  popular 
elective,  if  the  professor  makes  the  game  interest¬ 
ing,  but  the  student  who  seriously  concentrates 
in  philosophy  is  considered  odd,  and  within  such 
a  scholastic  environment  he  probably  is.  In  most 
modern  universities,  uncommitted  to  any  system 
of  thought  accepted  as  a  synthesis  of  reality, 
philosophy  does  not  even  merit  objective  study. 
Only  a  history  of  philosophy  or  an  eclectic  study 
of  the  opinions  of  selected  philosophers  is  taught 
there,  not  philosophy. 

This  conception  of  philosophy  was  already 
prevalent  during  Santayana’s  college  career;  he 
accepted  the  notion  as  a  student  and  proposed  it 
as  a  professor. 

He  frequently  emphasized  the  subjective  na¬ 
ture  of  philosophy,  saying  that  “philosophy  can 
be  communicated  only  by  being  evoked.”  Among 
his  own  teachers,  Bowen  and  Palmer  were  his¬ 
torians  of  philosophy  who  added  interpretative 
commentaries  which  were  occasionally  stimulat- 
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ing.  Royce  was  an  avowed  idealist,  an  intellectual 
isolationist  in  the  Kantian  tradition  of  transcen¬ 
dentalism,  whose  speculation  was  severed  from 
the  factual  roots  of  reality.  Only  James  proposed 
any  clear  conclusions,  and  he  was  an  empiricist 
who  conferred  the  dignity  of  a  philosophical 
label  on  an  unspeculative  pragmatism. 

I  Santayana’s  disillusion  with  philosophy  as  a 
veridical  study  was  inevitable.  He  had  chosen 
this  concentration  only  because  it  appealed  to  his 
speculative  mind,  promising  source  material  for 
the  poet’s  observation  and  insight.  He  continued 
the  philosophical  pursuit  because  he  enjoyed  the 
chase,  not  because  he  hoped  to  attain  a  goal  of 
ultimate  truth.  His  disillusion  began  at  Harvard, 
but  the  place  was  merely  circumstantial,  a  van¬ 
tage  point  to  view  a  universal  perspective.  In 
academic  areas,  disillusion  was  in  the  air.  This 
period  of  the  poet’s  matriculation  was  what  one 
historian  has  called  “a  generation  of  materialism,” 
materialism  both  as  a  philosophical  principle  of 
speculation  and  as  a  practical  goal  of  human 
endeavor — “at  once  climax  of  enlightenment  and 
source  of  disillusionment.”  1 

Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution,  a  timely  and  sim¬ 
ple  thesis  that  apparently  was  universal  in  ap¬ 
plicability,  was  published  in  1859.  Prompt  and 
influential  backing  came  from  other  distinguished 

1.  Cf.  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  A  Generation  of  Material¬ 
ism:  1871-1900  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1941). 
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naturalists  of  the  day — Hooker,  Lyell,  Huxley, 
Gray,  and  Haeckel.  The  evolutionary  theory  was 
accepted  as  more  than  a  biological  postulate;  it 
involved  the  origin  and  nature  of  man  and  was 
applied  accordingly:  to  economics  by  Karl  Marx 
(1867),  to  anthropology  by  Edward  Tylor 
(1871),  to  religion  by  D.  F.  Strauss  (1872),  to 
psychology  by  Wilhelm  Wundt  (1874),  to  so" 
ciology  by  Ludwig  Gumplowicz  (1875).  The 
application  to  philosophy  was  made  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  who  required  thirty-six  years  to  fill  in  an 
outline  made  in  i860.  The  contemporaneous  ap¬ 
plication  to  history,  as  a  convenient  apologetic 
for  fit  political  survivors,  was  made  in  England 
by  Froude,  in  France  by  Taine,  and  in  Russia  by 
Danilevsky.  The  “horrors  of  war”  that  frightened 
philosopher  Spencer  foresaw  as  a  conclusion  to 
his  own  principles  did  follow  and  seemed  to  pro¬ 
vide  pragmatic  proof  of  natural  evolution,  thrust¬ 
ing  forward  the  fittest  nations  not  only  to  sur¬ 
vive  but  to  dominate  weaker  and  therefore  in¬ 
ferior  peoples. 

Such  was  the  intellectual  climate  of  Santa¬ 
yana’s  academic  life.  His  personal  background, 
involving  severe  religious,  moral,  and  social  con¬ 
flicts,  had  provided  virulent  sources  of  disillu¬ 
sion.  His  scholastic  background,  with  its  philo¬ 
sophical  pessimism  and  spiritual  despair,  con¬ 
tributed  other  more  professional  and  public 
sources  of  disillusion.  Naturalism  clips  the  wings 
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of  the  human  spirit  so  that  it  cannot  soar  into  the 
infinite  and  eternal  spheres  that  it  naturally  seeks. 
Materialism  would  not  merely  confine  the  spirit 
but  would  destroy  it  altogether.  Somehow,  for 
Santayana,  a  compromise  would  have  to  be 
achieved,  one  which  would  admit  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  matter  and  the  self-sufficiency  of  nature 
while  preserving  the  existence  and  excellence  of 
spirit  and  the  possibilities,  for  it,  of  a  free  condi¬ 
tion  and  sublime  vocation. 

Santayana’s  intellectual  disillusion,  begun  at 
Harvard,  developed  and  was  completed  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  before  he  ever  began  his 
professional  scholastic  career. 

* 

Following  his  graduation  from  Harvard,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  ceremonies,  Santayana  sailed 
for  Europe,  the  third  of  his  eventual  thirty-eight 
transatlantic  crossings.  Disembarking  at  Cher¬ 
bourg,  he  passed  through  France  to  Spain,  with 
frequent  pauses  for  sightseeing.  He  spent  the 
summer  with  his  father  in  Avila,  then  joined  a 
classmate,  Herbert  Lyman,  in  Dresden,  where 
they  spent  a  few  weeks  studying  German.  In 
Berlin  he  joined  Charles  Augustus  Strong,  who 
shared  the  Walker  Fellowship  with  him. 

Strong  was  a  native  of  Rochester,  the  son  and 
brother  of  Baptist  ministers.  The  rationalistic 
criticism  of  his  time  devastated  his  fundamental- 
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ism,  and  he  turned  to  philosophy  as  a  substitute 
for  a  lost  theology.  Strong  was  a  capable  but  un¬ 
disciplined  student  who  applied  himself  only  to 
preferred  problems  in  philosophy.  These  pref¬ 
erences  finally  narrowed  to  one  absorbing  inter¬ 
est,  an  exclusive,  and  in  time  almost  fanatic,  con¬ 
cern  with  the  epistemological  problem — the  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  the  veridical  value  of  human 
knowledge.  He  gave  up  his  share  in  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  Berlin,  took  up 
residence  in  Paris,  and  indulged  his  obsession 
without  the  interference  of  scholastic  schedules 
and  multiple  obligations. 

Santayana  also  lacked  the  scholar's  discipline 
and  was  impatient  with  the  difficulties  and  de¬ 
mands  of  his  new  academic  environment.  Money 
was  no  longer  a  problem.  Besides  his  share  of 
the  Fellowship  allowance,  he  now  received  five 
hundred  dollars  annually  from  his  mother 
through  her  Sturgis  income.  Strong  and  Lyman, 
both  scions  of  wealthy  families,  could  afford  to 
be  generous  in  providing  extra  cultural  pleasures. 
Language,  however,  was  an  obstacle  to  ease  of 
study  and  social  life.  German  was  new  to  him 
and  linguistically  unappealing.  A  few  weeks  of 
tutored  lessons  in  Gottingen  and  Dresden  before 
coming  to  Berlin  was  an  inadequate  preparation 
for  a  working  use  of  the  language.  And  it  was 
not  only  the  language.  The  city  of  Berlin  seemed 
plain  to  the  point  of  ugliness,  barren  of  imagina- 
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tive  adornment  and  devoid  of  distinctive  char¬ 
acter.  German  culture,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  uniforms,  music,  and  beer;  for  all 
their  homely  virtues,  the  people  showed  no 
depth,  richness,  or  refinement  of  spirit. 

His  scholastic  life  suffered  from  additional 
burdens.  Among  his  professors  were  Paulsen  and 
Ebbinghaus,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  lectures 
were  dull,  routine  expositions  without  stimulating 
interpretations  or  fresh  insights.  He  took  courses 
in  Greek  ethics,  Spinoza,  and  Kant  and  gained 
nothing  new,  only  a  fresh  appreciation  of  the 
natural  morality,  material  cosmology,  and  trans¬ 
cendental  criticism  which  these  courses  crystal¬ 
lized  for  him.  His  own  convictions  of  naturalism 
and  basic  materialism  were  complete  and  were 
lodged  permanently  as  basic  presuppositions  of 
his  philosophy'  He  would  explore  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  human  knowledge  further,  but  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  the  transcendental  approach  was  firmly 
fixed.  Generally,  the  academic  atmosphere  was 
heavy  and  stilted,  without  fresh  winds  of  doctrine 
for  free  flights  of  thought.  He  occupied  himself 
with  a  study  of  Goethe,  who  offered  a  lusty  poetic 
expression  of  naturalism,  and  Loisy,  who  pro¬ 
vided  an  authoritative  destruction  of  the  super¬ 
natural  in  Christian  origins. 

/After  a  single  semester  at  Berlin,  both  Strong 
and  Santayana  left  for  England.  Strong  then 
went  to  Paris  to  stay  with  friends,  and  Santayana 
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settled  in  Oxford.  Neither  returned  to  Berlin  for 
the  second  semester,  Strong  not  at  all. 

England  fascinated  Santayana  and  furnished 
the  discovery  of  a  way  of  life  that  suited  his 
temperament.  He  liked  the  English  manner:  re¬ 
fined,  fastidious,  considerate,  leisurely,  and  cozy. 
The  English  were  so  utterly  decent  and  rationally 
deliberate  in  their  achievement  of  graceful  liv¬ 
ing.  In  London  he  took  lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street, 
“a  quiet  and  correct  street  in  the  heart  of  St. 
James.”  Like  a  native,  born  out  of  due  place,  he 
adopted  the  prolonged  ceremonious  breakfast, 
perusing  a  proper  newspaper  at  the  proper  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  fire,  and  of  course,  the  relaxing 
ritual  of  afternoon  tea.  At  night,  tucked  in  bed, 
he  listened  to  the  rain  patting  the  latticed  win¬ 
dow  and  the  clump  of  hansom  cabs  passing  in 
the  street  below.  He  turned  to  Jermyn  Street 
annually  for  twenty-five  years  to  play  the  part  of 
an  English  gentleman,  until  No.  87  no  longer 
took  lodgers.  Once  the  spell  was  broken,  he  never 
resided  in  London  again. 

The  more  immediate  disenchantment  was  in 
leaving  England  after  his  happy  initiation  there 
and  returning  to  Berlin  to  resume  his  graduate 
work.  First  there  was  a  trip  to  Gibraltar  to  meet 
Susana;  together  they  went  on  to  Avila.  For  Su- 
sana,  who  found  spinsterhood  in  Boston  unbear¬ 
able,  it  meant  coming  home  to  native  surround¬ 
ings  that  were  more  tolerant  and  tolerable.  She 
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later  married  an  old  admirer,  at  the  time  a 
widower  with  six  children.  This  alliance  seemed 
to  George  a  compromise  with  convention  and  a 
demeaning  accommodation  to  personal  exigen¬ 
cies.  But  the  bond  between  brother  and  sister 
remained;  Avila,  with  Susana  there,  became  an 
annual  pilgrimage  for  the  wandering  poet. 

A  more  profound  personal  crisis  at  this  time 
appears  in  Santayana’s  correspondence  with  Wil¬ 
liam  James.  James  recognized  the  intellectual  po¬ 
tentialities  and  peculiarities  of  his  former  stu¬ 
dent,  and  he  tried  to  guide  the  youth  into  a 
stable  professional  career  in  philosophy.  Know¬ 
ing  Santayana’s  lack  of  scholastic  discipline  and 
penchant  for  following  preferred  pursuits  of 
study,  James  counseled  him  to  stick  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  hand  and  come  home  with  his  degree. 
When  this  appeared  to  be  impossible  and  San¬ 
tayana  requested  his  transfer  back  to  Harvard, 
James  probably  influenced  the  affirmative  reply, 
hoping  to  save  Santayana  for  a  faculty  position, 
even  at  the  cost  of  consenting  to  extraordinary 
means. 

In  his  letters  to  James,  Santayana  explained  his 
difficulties  and  the  obstacles  he  had  encountered 
in  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  Fellowship.  He  had 
gone  somewhat  further  and  had  frankly  ex¬ 
pressed  to  James  his  disappointments  and  regrets 
in  studying  philosophy  at  all,  injecting  clear 
notes  of  intellectual  pessimism  into  his  remarks. 
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He  admitted  that  he  had  undertaken  this  con¬ 
centration  merely  out  of  curiosity,  to  see  how  the 
great  thinkers  had  depicted  the  world  and  hu¬ 
man  nature;  on  close  scrutiny  he  had  found  their 
delineations  “conventional  and  hieroglyphic  in 
the  extreme.”  Philosophy,  he  concluded,  can  only 
interpret  nature  with  occasional  accuracy;  the 
rest  is  only  a  vague  symbolism.  “I  have  become 
convinced,”  he  said,  “that  most  of  our  scheme  of 
doctrine  is  built  on  false  or  arbitrary  axioms.” 
Yet  he  insisted  that  this  skeptical  frame  of  mind 
should  not  deter  him  from  success  and  content¬ 
ment  in  discussing  past  theories  of  philosophers 
with  students  and  that  such  an  occupation  might 
even  contribute  to  a  fresh  approach  of  his  own 
which  he  had  already  planned  and  had  begun  to 
write.  The  problems  that  held  the  interest  of  his 
professors  he  had  found  vain,  as  well  as  their 
“curiosity  about  the  absolute  truth,  which  is  not 
to  be  made  or  altered  by  our  discovery  of  it.”  2 

Here  is  cause  for  wonder:  the  precocity  of  his 
intellectual  despair,  his  indifference  to  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  absolutes,  his  willingness  to  pose  and 
drift  in  the  definitely  goal-directed  vocation  of 
teaching  and  scholarship,  and  the  acquiescence 
of  James  and  other  Harvard  officials  in  accepting 

2.  Cf.  Santayana’s  correspondence  with  William  James 
in  Daniel  Cory  (ed.),  The  Letters  of  George  Santayana 
(New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1955),  28,  31,  33. 
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him  on  the  staff  of  an  institution  dedicated  to  the 
pursuit  of  truth. 

There  is  indication  here  also  of  a  startling  in¬ 
version  of  values,  an  egocentric  perspective  that 
views  ideas,  as  well  as  objects,  only  in  relation  to 
selfish  appreciation.  It  is  the  beginning  of  an 
unhealthy  impersonal  detachment  that  is  ulti¬ 
mately  inhuman.  There  was  no  light  of  revela¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  light  of  traditional  knowledge. 
There  will  be  a  gathering  darkness. 

With  some  sense  of  failure  but  hopeful  of 
achieving  the  compromise  he  had  proposed, 
Santayana  returned  to  Harvard  in  1888  to  com¬ 
plete  his  work  for  a  doctorate  in  philosophy. 
Prior  to  the  choice  of  a  thesis  he  had  selected 
Schopenhauer  as  a  subject  of  critical  study,  and 
after  a  selection  was  made  for  him,  he  wished  he 
could  have  concentrated  on  Hegel.  But  his  ad¬ 
viser,  William  James,  saw  less  danger  of  diver¬ 
gence  from  academic  orthodoxy  in  guiding  his 
unpredictable  protege  through  a  routine  critique 
of  Lotze.  Santayana,  already  suspect  of  radical 
intellectual  tendencies  and  now  anxious  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  only  vocation  open  to  him,  dutifully  ac¬ 
cepted  the  assignment.  He  lived  at  home  with 
his  mother,  in  Roxbury,  and  commuted  to  the 
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Cambridge  campus  for  the  two  seminars  he  at¬ 
tended,  one  with  James  and  the  other  with 
Royce. 

The  routine  thesis  completed  and  due  approval 
received,  Santayana  awaited  his  expected  call  to 
the  lectern  as  an  instructor  in  Harvard’s  philos¬ 
ophy  department.  James  and  his  confreres  could 
not  afford  to  hesitate.  The  immediate  expedient 
was  a  replacement  to  relieve  James  of  his  scho¬ 
lastic  load  and  share  the  courses  left  open  by 
Bowen’s  retirement.  Santayana  was  given  the 
former’s  commentary  course  on  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume  and  the  latter’s  lectures  on  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  and  Leibniz.  It  was  an  easy  start  for 
one  so  uncertain  in  a  teaching  career:  his  classes 
were  composed  of  only  a  few  graduate  students, 
with  whom  he  could  study  and  discuss  the  per¬ 
sons  and  ideas  selected;  the  observation  of  the 
evolution  of  philosophy  in  others  helped  him  to 
formulate  his  own  developing  philosophy;  and 
the  salary  ( five  hundred  dollars  for  each  course ) , 
added  to  his  allowance  from  the  Sturgis  income, 
enabled  him  to  live  comfortably  in  the  Yard  and 
count  on  his  annual  pilgrimage  to  preferred  per¬ 
sons  and  places  abroad. 

The  next  two  decades  comprise  a  period  of 
development,  both  professional  and  personal, 
which  gradually  provided  external  securities  for 
internal  satisfactions.  He  was  building  a  founda¬ 
tion  from  which  he  could  launch  his  free  flight 
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of  fancy  as  an  observant  spirit,  unfettered  by  ma¬ 
terial  conditions,  official  demands,  or  social  obli¬ 
gations.  There  was,  of  course,  his  official  career 
at  Harvard,  but  the  few  demands  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  were  outweighed  by  many  privileges  which 
pampered  his  preferences. 

He  liked  the  life  of  a  student,  and  in  the  role 
of  a  teacher,  he  could  continue  his  own  selected 
studies  and  share  the  scholastic  and  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities  of  his  pupils.  He  disliked  teach¬ 
ing  in  its  formal  aspects  and  considered  himself 
a  poor  lecturer.  He  conducted  his  classes  on  a 
dialectical  basis,  engaging  his  students  in  stimu¬ 
lating  discussions.  They  responded  favorably, 
with  attention  and  friendliness,  and  one  of  them 
later  recalled  that  Santayana’s  classes  frequently 
closed  with  spontaneous  applause.  Santayana 
was  learned,  liberal,  charming  in  manner,  witty 
and  articulate  in  expression,  and  his  personal 
peculiarities  romantically  flavored  his  presenta¬ 
tions.  Above  all,  he  enjoyed  his  own  freedom 
of  thought,  uncommitted  as  he  was  to  any  sys¬ 
tem  or  sect. 

He  was  at  home  in  the  Yard,  where  he  lived 
during  most  of  his  tenure,  residing  only  for  short 
periods  with  his  mother,  first  in  Roxbury  and 
later  in  nearby  Longwood.  He  preferred  the  com¬ 
pany  of  carefree  undergraduates  to  the  more 
conservative  gatherings  of  fellow  faculty  mem¬ 
bers.  He  delighted  in  joining  the  students  at 
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their  clubs  and  attending  their  dinners  and  par¬ 
ties. 

The  focus  of  his  social  life  at  this  time  was 
“The  Gas  House,”  as  the  Harvard  chapter  of  the 
Delta  Phi  fraternity  was  known.  He  was  the  only 
honorary  member  that  fraternity  had  ever  had, 
an  honor  that  he  still  prized  as  an  old  man.  Class¬ 
mates  instrumental  in  his  election  were  Boylston 
Beal,  Herbert  Lyman,  and  Ward  Thoron,  all  of 
whom  are  vividly  drawn  in  his  memoirs.  Other 
men  whom  the  “Gas  House”  fraternity  brought 
into  close  friendship  with  Santayana  were  Cam¬ 
eron  Forbes,  Howard  Cashing,  Bronson  Cutting, 
and  Warwick  Potter.  It  was  Potters  death  in 
1893  that  impelled  him  to  write  the  sonnet  se¬ 
quence  “To  W.P.,”  which  ranks  among  the  finest 
threnodies  in  English  verse. 

Faculty  meetings  and  other  official  functions 
he  avoided  as  much  as  he  could  without  jeop¬ 
ardizing  his  convenient  position.  Most  pleasant  of 
all  to  him  was  the  time  spent  with  his  “inner 
circle,”  a  select  group  of  students  he  invited  to 
his  rooms  one  afternoon  a  week  for  a  reading  of 
poetry,  informal  discussion,  and  tea  and  cakes, 
all  in  the  venerable  tradition  of  an  English 
schoolmaster. 

One  select  student  recalled  these  group  discus¬ 
sions  a  half-century  later,  not  as  a  sweet  remi¬ 
niscence  of  an  intimate  segment  of  liberal  culture, 
but  as  a  bitter  recollection  of  virulent  and  con- 
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taminating  humanism.  In  his  autobiography, 
John  La  Farge  says: 

Santayana’s  personality  was  somehow  antipa¬ 
thetic.  From  what  I  heard  of  his  conversations 
with  other  students,  I  had  reason  to  surmise  he 
was  as  hostile  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  indeed 
Christian  thought,  as  any  dyed-in-the-wool  bigot 
or  utilitarian.  I  was  particularly  irritated  by  his 
appearing  in  public  as  the  exponent  of  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful  in  classical  and  Chris¬ 
tian  culture.  I  knew  personally  two  Harvard 
men  whose  religious  faith  he  had  badly  shaken, 
if  not  completely  destroyed — one  a  man  some¬ 
what  older  than  myself,  a  Catholic,  and  the 
other  a  classmate,  a  devout  Anglican.3 

Santayana  was  never  content  with  his  lot  as 
a  Harvard  professor.  The  imposition  of  a  sched¬ 
ule,  light  as  it  was,  constituted  a  burden  of  regu¬ 
lar  duties  and  obligations.  The  administration’s 
policy  emphasized  specialization,  which  nar¬ 
rowed  the  confines  of  education  and  suffocated 
a  liberal  spirit.  President  Eliot  irked  him;  he 
considered  his  superior,  and  later  called  him,  "an 
anti-humanist.”  The  faculty  members  seemed 
stuffy  in  their  tight  views  and  close  concerns. 
He  sensed  their  vague  distrust,  their  fear  of  his 
foreign  and  Catholic  background,  their  impa¬ 
tience  with  his  ambiguous  principles,  their  dis¬ 
gust  with  his  unscientific  and  poetic  perspective, 

3.  The  Manner  Is  Ordinary  (New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  1954),  62. 
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their  shock  at  the  impropriety  of  his  personal 
associations  and  the  frequency  of  his  suspicious 
journeyings  abroad.  (The  charge  of  impropriety 
stemmed  from  his  testifying  as  “a  friend”  in  the 
scandalous  Russell  divorce  trial  in  London.) 

Yet  he  advanced  in  his  official  position  from 
instructor  to  assistant  professor  to  a  full  profes¬ 
sorship.  He  had  obtained  a  sabbatical  in  his 
eighth  year  of  teaching  to  study  Greek  philos¬ 
ophy  at  King’s  College  in  Cambridge.  Two  of  his 
four  years  as  a  professor  he  spent  abroad,  one 
of  them  traveling  in  Italy  and  the  East  and  the 
other  as  an  exchange  professor  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris.  He  satisfied  his  superiors,  as  well  as 
himself,  with  the  publication  of  a  book  on  aes¬ 
thetics,  the  substance  of  two  years  of  lectures  on 
the  subject,  which  he  called  The  Sense  of  Beauty. 
From  the  official  viewpoint,  he  had  achieved 
status  as  a  specialist.  Ironically,  he  himself  later 
called  this  a  “sham  course,”  confessing  that  he 
had  no  idea,  then  or  later,  what  aesthetics  might 
be.  But  this  initial  publication  served  his  own 
purpose  of  establishing  himself  as  an  author  and 
beginning  a  lifelong  association  with  a  reputable 
publisher.  This  meant  a  source  of  security  that 
could  preserve  his  independence. 

His  cosmopolitan  character  developed  from  his 
own  sense  of  personal  alienation  and  from  the 
irresistible  impulse  to  go  abroad  as  often  as  he 
could.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  kept  his  original 
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Spanish  passport,  and  he  always  admitted  that  he 
never  felt  at  home  anywhere,  either  in  the  Old 
World  or  in  the  New.  His  world  was  situated 
within;  ambient  circumstances  merely  provided 
objects  for  observation.  His  spirit  had  to  be  free, 
even  from  the  claims  of  citizenship.  He  could  not 
commit  himself  to  any  belonging  to  which  obliga¬ 
tions  or  restrictions  were  attached.  He  preferred 
the  role  of  the  solitary  stranger. 

The  first  decade  of  Santayana’s  professional 
career  was,  above  all,  a  period  of  poetic  develop¬ 
ment.  His  first  book  publication,  preceding  The 
Sense  of  Beauty  by  two  years,  was  a  slim  volume 
of  Sonnets  and  Other  Verses.  In  fact,  the  first 
and  the  last  compositions  that  he  wrote  were 
poems.  And,  significantly,  the  first  poem,  written 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  a  long  and  lachrymose 
ode  to  darkness — by  his  own  description  “full  of 
pessimistic,  languid,  Byronic  sentiments” — that 
extolled  the  superiority  of  night  over  day.  He 
read  this  prize- winning  poem  in  June,  1880,  in 
the  old  Boston  Music  Hall.  The  occasion  was 
Boston  Latin  School’s  prize  day. 

Boston  Latin  School,  one  year  older  than  Har¬ 
vard  University,  celebrated  its  tercentenary  ob¬ 
servance  in  1935  and  heard  this  illustrious  grad¬ 
uate  praise  its  “constant  fidelity  to  tradition  .  .  . 
for  every  boy  ...  a  window  open  to  his  mind 
from  these  times  to  all  other  times  and  from  this 
place  to  all  other  places.”  Houghton  Library  at 
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Harvard  has  a  copy  of  this  speech,  as  well  as 
Santayana’s  “Lines  on  Leaving  the  Bedford  Street 
Schoolhouse,”  composed  at  Boston  Latin  School 
when  the  author  was  seventeen  years  old. 

This  second  poetic  effort  to  receive  public 
notice,  the  farewell  to  Bedford,  was  not  in¬ 
tended  for  public  consumption  at  all.  It  was  a 
collection  of  puerile  verses  composed  in  tradi¬ 
tional  schoolboy  mockery  of  the  institution  and 
its  personnel.  During  a  formal  farewell  ceremony, 
preceding  the  change  of  the  Schoolhouse  from 
Bedford  Street  to  Warren  Avenue,  the  Head¬ 
master,  having  heard  of  Santayana’s  poem,  called 
upon  the  young  satirist  to  read  his  composition. 
Hesitantly  the  boy  skipped  over  the  verses,  in¬ 
cluding  the  bouquets  offered  to  this  hallowed 
home  of  learning  and  excluding  the  brickbats 
aimed  at  personalities.  With  childish  indignation, 
for  example,  he  had  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  the 
school  in  its  old  lodging,  crying: 

All  these  will  disappear,  and  in  their  place. 

Business  this  classic  site  will  soon  disgrace. 

From  this  public  recital  he  eliminated  gems  of 
childish  scorn,  such  as  these  lines  describing  a 
French  teacher: 

Who  talks  of  everything  but  what  he  ought, 

And  knows  so  much  that  he  can  teach  us  nought. 

This  perennial,  and  usually  justified,  complaint 
of  a  student  is  an  early  indication  of  Santayana’s 
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talent,  so  sharply  developed  in  later  years,  for 
cutting  literary  satire.]  His  strongest  literary 
achievements  were  to  be  in  this  vein  of  destruc¬ 
tive  rhetoric,  his  weakest  his  attempts  at  con¬ 
structive  philosophy.  It  is  always  easier  to  tear 
down  existing  edifices  than  to  build  new  founda¬ 
tions. 

Santayana’s  more  mature  poetry,  composed 
during  his  Harvard  days,  expresses  moral  themes 
with  poignant  sensitivity.  This  was  a  period  rich 
in  poetic  development  and  production.  After  his 
retirement  from  university  life,  during  the  long 
period  in  which  he  was  occupied  with  philo¬ 
sophical  writing,  his  poetic  achievements  were 
desultory,  pedantic  in  tone,  esoteric  in  content, 
and  lacked  the  spontaneous  sincerity  of  the  frank, 
soul-baring  poetry  of  his  youth. 

In  later  reflections  he  considered  his  poetry  of 
the  Harvard  period  to  be  a  hodgepodge  of  senti¬ 
mental  rhymes,  but  to  a  critic  it  was  the  season 
of  the  flowering  of  his  poetic  genius  and  his  later 
verse  compositions  seem  wholly  artificial  by  com¬ 
parison.  Only  the  well-developed  craft  of  poetic 
expression  carried  over  to  enrich  the  prose  of  his 
philosophical  writings.  He  merited  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  poet  but  gained  it  as  a  philosopher. 

Three  themes  predominate  in  this  fruitful  pe¬ 
riod  of  poetry:  religion,  paganism,  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  They  are  not  unrelated  in  their  source, 
for  his  rejection  of  traditional  religion  turned  him 
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to  the  primitive  and  pictorial  mythology  of  pa¬ 
ganism  and  necessitated  a  rational  position 
through  philosophy. 

Three  plays  that  he  wrote  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  express  the  pagan  and  philosophical 
themes.  They  are  blank- verse  dramas,  imitating 
the  Elizabethan  form,  and  suffer  the  strain  of 
imitative  style.  The  Marriage  of  Venus,  a  satire 
on  marital  love,  appeared  in  1896.  Philosophers 
at  Court,  a  satire  on  philosophical  speculation, 
was  written  between  1897  and  1901-  Lucifer , 
published  in  1899,  he  called  “a  theological  trag¬ 
edy”  and  combined  in  it  all  three  of  the  dominant 
themes.  These  verse  dramas,  however,  are  ob¬ 
scure  in  meaning,  wooden  in  tone,  and  clumsy 
in  movement.  They  are  the  poorest  productions 
of  an  otherwise  rich  period  of  poetry. 

His  poetic  excellence  was  achieved  in  his  son¬ 
nets,  traditional  in  form  but  fresh  and  connatural 
as  patterns  for  the  graceful  expression  of  his  in¬ 
spirations.  And  by  far  his  best  sonnets  are  those 
that  express  the  experience  of  his  religious  con¬ 
flict.  These  are  stirring  expositions  of  the  agony 
of  rejection  and  the  nostalgic  sentiment  for  what 
might  have  been.  One  example  may  suffice: 

I  sought  on  earth  a  garden  of  delight. 

Or  island  altar  to  the  Sea  and  Air, 

Where  gentle  music  were  accounted  prayer, 
And  reason,  veiled,  performed  the  happy  rite. 
My  sad  youth  worshipped  at  the  piteous  height 
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Where  God  vouchsafed  the  death  of  man  to 
share; 

His  love  made  mortal  sorrow  light  to  bear, 

But  his  deep  wounds  put  joy  to  shamed  flight. 
And  though  his  arms,  outstretched  upon  the  tree, 
Were  beautiful,  and  pleaded  my  embrace, 

My  sins  were  loth  to  look  upon  his  face. 

So  came  I  down  from  Golgotha  to  thee, 

Eternal  Mother;  let  the  sun  and  sea 

Heal  me,  and  keep  me  in  thy  dwelling-place.4 

This  particular  poem  also  illustrates  an  im¬ 
portant  and  influential  transition  in  Santayana's 
life  and  thought.  The  rejection  of  the  supernat¬ 
ural  implies  a  conviction  of  naturalism.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  theology  evokes  the  presence  of  a 
compensating  philosophy. 

Security,  as  any  psychologist  unnecessarily 
tells  us,  satisfies  a  basic  natural  need  in  person¬ 
ality.  Santayana,  having  rejected  traditional  re¬ 
ligion,  had  no  theological  foundation  on  which 
he  could  stand;  and,  having  rejected  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  preceding  philosophies  he  had 
studied,  he  had  no  philosophical  foundation  ei¬ 
ther.  An  intelligent  and  reflective  person  cannot 
live  and  act  in  a  moral  vacuum.  He  must  have 
justifying  principles  and  purposeful  goals,  how¬ 
ever  tenuous,  to  found  and  direct  his  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Santayana  was  forced  to  forsake  poetry  for 

4.  Poems  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1923), 
3- 
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philosophy.  As  a  teacher  of  philosophy  he  had 
been  merely  mouthing  the  opinions  of  others, 
divergent  and  sometimes  opposing  theories  which 
separately  were  inadequate  and  collectively  were 
impossible  to  compose  into  a  system.  He  was 
compelled,  therefore,  to  construct  a  system  of 
naturalism  that  would  be  logically  consistent 
and  morally  satisfying. 


o 

^The  middle  span  of  Santayana’s  life  is  a  period 
of  philosophical  development,  initiated  by  a 
moral  crisis  and  directed  by  personal  disposi¬ 
tions.  Recognition  of  his  literary  talent  provided 
the  material  means  necessary  for  the  leisurely 
pursuit  of  the  goal  envisioned:  the  construction 
of  a  naturalistic  philosophy  in  harmony  with  the 
artistic  and  moral  facets  of  his  personality.  The 
events  and  circumstances  of  this  period  were 
conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  his  philosophy  of 
detachment. 

The  harsh  realities  of  the  external  world  caused 
disillusion.  Projection  of  ideal  illusions,  produced 
by  the  internal  world  of  the  thinking  and  imag¬ 
ining  self,  caused  inevitable  disillusions  when  the 
creative  self  attempted  to  incarnate  its  ideal 
products.  The  solution,  then,  would  be  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  ideal,  keep  the  satisfying  illusions  intact, 
and  avoid  the  crushing  contacts  with  iconoclastic 
reality.  This  resolution  required  the  successful 
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construction  of  a  naturalistic  philosophy  of  de¬ 
tachment  which  one  could  afford  to  live  by. 

The  circumstances  were  propitious  for  such  an 
undertaking.  The  successes  and  failures,  qual¬ 
ities  and  defects,  of  many  philosophies  of  the 
past  were  Santayana’s  stock  in  trade,  and  the 
teaching  profession  afforded  a  generous  measure 
of  time  for  study.  Even  while  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing,  by  using  a  dialectical  method,  he  could 
clarify  and  distinguish  his  own  perspectives  for 
future  use  in  the  construction  of  his  own  philo¬ 
sophical  system.  But  he  disliked  teaching  and 
felt  himself  fettered  by  routines  and  forced  to 
think  and  act  in  an  artificial  pose  like  a  paid 
performer. 

With  his  writing  talent  recognized  and  remu¬ 
nerated,  he  was  able  to  quit  his  teaching  post  in 
1912.  Symbolic  of  his  sense  of  release  from  a  part 
played,  he  shaved  the  professorial  beard  he  had 
affected  and  sailed  for  Europe.  England  was  his 
residence  through  World  War  I,  and  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  retirement  at  Oxford,  he  enjoyed  the  life 
of  a  country  gentleman,  leisurely  writing  ob¬ 
servant  articles  and  essays.  Many  of  these  mas¬ 
terful  prose  pieces  were  later  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  as  Soliloquies  in  England  (1922).  Increas¬ 
ing  royalties  expanded  opportunities  for  leisure 
and  travel  as  a  contented  expatriate  of  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  character.  This  was  ideal  background 
for  the  development  of  an  idealistic  philosophy. 
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Santayana  had  found  the  world  outside  to  be 
“ashes  in  the  mouth”  and  therefore  “utterly  undi- 
gestible.”  In  his  autobiographical  work  he  admits 
that  “unwilling  acceptance  of  reality  character¬ 
izes  my  whole  life  and  philosophy.”  5  His  feeling 
of  being  a  stranger  and  an  exile,  by  nature  as 
well  as  by  circumstance,  evoked  a  preference  for 
solitude.  Alone,  finding  contentment  only  in  the 
inner  world  of  thought  and  imagination,  his  ac¬ 
commodated  philosophy  would  be  neither  social 
nor  realistic  but  a  modified  idealism,  with  a  nod¬ 
ding  respect  for  reality  consonant  with  common 
sense. 

He  could  not  accept  the  demands  of  religion 
as  historically  real  and  therefore  vitally  dynamic; 
yet  he  could  not  deny  the  beauty  of  the  religious 
epic  and  the  sublime  ideals  it  proposed  or  the 
moral  and  artistic  beneficence  it  effected.  Then 
it  is  a  pure  ideal,  he  concluded,  like  the  artifact 
of  poetry,  expressing  human  aspirations  and 
moral  values  in  mythical  and  poetic  images  that 
practically  intervene  in  life.  These  first  formal 
aspects  of  his  philosophy  were  crystallized  in  his 
Interpretations  of  Poetry  and  Religion  (1900). 
Here  he  set  the  theme  that  religion  is  a  sort  of 
poetry  which  expresses  moral  values  and  reacts 
beneficently  upon  life.  They  are  identical.  Poetry, 
he  said,  is  called  religion  when  it  intervenes  in 

5.  Persons  and  Places  ( London,  Constable  &  Company, 
1944),  154. 
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life,  and  religion,  when  it  merely  supervenes 
upon  life,  is  seen  to  be  nothing  but  poetry. 

If  religious  doctrine  can  be  relegated  to  the 
realm  of  ideal  constructs,  offering  only  a  symbolic 
commentary  on  the  world  and  human  nature, 
can  philosophy  or  science  do  anything  more  than 
produce  other  interpretations  of  the  natural  scene 
in  other  terms,  more  technical  perhaps  but  only 
more,  or  less,  accurate?  The  question  was  inev¬ 
itable  for  the  sake  of  logical  consistency.  Santa¬ 
yana’s  mature  consideration  had  to  conclude  that 
all  human  systems  of  reproducing  nature  are 
equally  subject  to  limitations  and  that  none  can 
claim  to  be  a  carbon  copy  of  the  original.  No 
matter  how  eloquent  or  profound,  they  are  all 
soliloquies  extrinsic  to  the  drama  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  v/hich  unfolds  without  intermission  as  the 
spectator  defectively  describes  it  in  his  own 
terms. 

This  is  a  logical  consequence  and  a  later  devel¬ 
opment  of  Santayana’s  thought.  During  the  Har¬ 
vard  period,  he  was  still  engaged  in  making  his 
own  commentaries  on  the  interpretations  of  other 
philosophers.  The  contents  of  these  courses  were 
carefully  organized,  smoothly  refined,  and  popu¬ 
larly  expressed  for  publication.  His  commentaries 
on  Lucretius,  Dante,  and  Goethe  appeared  in 
1910  under  the  title  Three  Philosophical  Poets 
and  have  reappeared  recently  in  a  paperback 
series  for  the  economical  intellectual  trade. 
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While  still  at  Harvard,  Santayana  managed  to 
link  together  a  number  of  these  commentaries  in 
an  historical  context  and  produce  five  volumes 
with  the  imposing  title  The  Life  of  Reason  ( 1905- 
1906).  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  his  publisher 
asked  him  to  revise  and  abridge  this  earlier  sur¬ 
vey  into  a  single  volume.  He  replied,  unenthu¬ 
siastically,  that  there  was  hardly  a  single  line  he 
would  not  change  and  left  the  task  largely  to  his 
secretary-disciple,  Daniel  Cory. 

Even  in  this  early  work  there  is  evidence  of 
the  essential  dichotomy  that  characterizes  his 
mature  philosophy.  For  he  described  reason  it¬ 
self  as  “the  happy  marriage  of  two  elements — 
impulse  and  ideation — which  if  wholly  divorced 
would  reduce  man  to  a  brute  or  a  maniac.”  6 

A  reorganization  of  class  notes  on  the  German 
idealists  appeared  opportunely  in  1916,  and  again 
in  1940,  pertinently  entitled  Egotism  in  German 
Philosophy.  Philosophers,  even  detached  ideal¬ 
ists,  are  not  adverse  to  thumping  the  propaganda 
drum  when  patriotism  is  profitable. 

Contemporary  philosophy,  previously  treated 
in  various  articles  in  professional  journals,  was 
the  subject  of  Winds  of  Doctrine  ( 1913),  and  his 
reminiscences  of  William  James  and  Josiah 
Royce  provided  familiar  material  for  a  slim  vol- 

6.  Reason  in  Common  Sense  (New  York,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1905),  6. 
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ume  called  Character  and  Opinion  in  the  United 
States  ( 1920 ) . 

None  of  these  published  works  during  this 
period  revealed  any  new  turn  of  thought.  They 
were  reflections  on  the  thoughts  of  others,  and 
only  by  means  of  a  close,  critical  analysis  of 
these  commentaries  can  a  general  direction  of 
Santayana’s  own  thought  be  discerned.  They 
were  the  products  of  a  literary  profession  which 
provided  leisure  and  independence  for  freedom 
of  thought  and  action.  The  vehicle  which  carried 
the  touchstone  of  his  own  philosophical  con¬ 
struction  into  professional  review  was  not  a  book 
of  his  own  but  one  to  which  he  contributed  an 
article. 

In  earlier  essays,  appearing  in  professional 
journals  and  later  collected  as  Soliloquies  in 
England,  Santayana  had  mentioned  his  concept 
of  essence.  But  what  his  confrere  Charles  Strong 
later  called  “this  precious  conception”  was  not 
clearly  delineated  and  posited  in  a  theory  of 
cognition  until  the  publication  of  Essays  in  Crit¬ 
ical  Realism  (1920).  This  was  the  combined 
effort  of  seven  philosophy  professors  to  combat 
the  position  of  the  Neo-Realists  in  their  solution 
to  “the  critical  problem.” 

This  problem  concerned  the  process  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  veridical  value  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge.  Related  to  the  perennial  problem  of  the 
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mind’s  knowledge  of  universals  in  a  world  of  sin¬ 
gulars,  the  critical  problem  is  a  modern  dilemma 
derived  from  the  Cartesian  dichotomy  between 
mind  and  matter  and  from  Kant’s  transcendental¬ 
ism,  which  divorced  mental  concepts  from  phys¬ 
ical  objects.  More  simply:  What  do  we  know? 
Things?  Or  our  ideas  of  things?  If  we  really  know 
extramental  objects,  how  do  these  objects  enter 
the  mind — not  physically,  of  course,  but  through 
what  psychic  mediation?  Critical  Realism 
stressed  the  mediateness  of  knowledge,  trying 
vainly  to  escape  that  trap  of  idealism  which 
would  make  our  knowledge  wholly  subjective 
and,  therefore,  our  science  mere  symbolism. 

Concentration  on  a  supposed  inaccessibility  of 
reality  leads  to  skepticism  and  phenomenalism; 
obsession  with  an  idea,  by  supposition  numer¬ 
ically  different  from  the  object  it  represents, 
leads  to  sheer  idealism.  “Now  what,  if  any¬ 
thing,”  asked  Dr.  William  Montague  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  “have  the  Critical  Realists  done  to  mitigate 
the  two  sad  dialectical  sequels  to  Epistemolog¬ 
ical  Dualism  with  which  our  philosophic  tradi¬ 
tion  has  made  us  familiar?”  7  The  answer  to  this 
fair  question  was  “nothing  at  all,”  except  to  show 
that  a  presumption  of  materialism  prevents  any 
possible  solution  to  the  problem. 

7.  “ The  Story  of  American  Realism ”  in  Dagobert 
Runes  (ed.).  Twentieth  Century  Philosophy  (New  York, 
The  Philosophical  Library,  1947),  443. 
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Santayana’s  notion  of  an  intuited  essence,  the 
eternal  character  of  any  datum  of  consciousness, 
which  would  reduce  all  knowledge  of  extra¬ 
mental  objects  to  “animal  faith,”  was  the  most 
anti-intellectual  contribution  of  all  and  logically 
led  to  the  invalidity  of  all  science.  Yet  it  was 
this  contribution  that  gained  for  him  philo¬ 
sophical  prestige  and  encouraged  him  to  elab¬ 
orate  this  notion  into  a  comprehensive  system  of 
philosophy. 

During  the  next  twenty  years,  following  his 
collaboration  with  the  Critical  Neo-Realists,  San¬ 
tayana,  during  prolonged  stays  in  England, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  worked  on  the  task  of  construct¬ 
ing  his  own  system  of  philosophy.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  he  vehemently  opposed  the  very  notion  of  a 
“system”  or  organic  synthesis  of  philosophy,  say¬ 
ing  that  they  “are  taught  only  by  sects  or  by 
individuals  setting  out  to  be  prophets  and  to 
found  a  sect.”  By  the  time  he  finished,  he  had  to 
admit  that  “I  have  now  a  system  of  philosophy,” 
hastily  adding,  “but  this  system  is  not  intended 
to  found  a  sect  and  will  never  do  so.”  8 

The  protestation  may  be  unnecessary  when  the 
critic  realizes  that  Santayana  constructed  his 
system  of  philosophy  for  his  personal  satisfac- 

8.  The  Middle  Span  (London,  Constable  &  Company, 
1947),  164. 
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tion.  However,  these  private  meditations  were 
publicly  propagated,  and  frequently  the  author 
expressed  his  enthusiastic  satisfaction  with  his 
results  to  the  point  of  considering  himself  “the 
only  philosopher  living.”  Ultimately  developing 
his  philosophical  system  into  a  naturalistic  re¬ 
ligion,  he  proudly  proclaimed  that  “it  might  even 
become  a  popular  cult,”  which  smacks  strongly 
of  a  sect  and  a  prophet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
few  followers  attracted  to  his  doctrine  were  per¬ 
sonally  obnoxious  to  him — superficial  intellec¬ 
tuals  with  inferior  educations  and  backgrounds, 
crass  materialists  and  cocky  skeptics,  not  the 
cultured  scholars  he  would  have  preferred  as  his 
followers. 

Santayana’s  system  of  philosophy  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  book  (published  in  1923)  called 
Scepticism  and  Animal  Faith.  For  the  beginning 
student,  this  single  volume  would  suffice  as  a 
comprehensive  exposition  of  the  basic  principles 
of  that  system. 

Later  volumes  only  elaborate  these  principles, 
extending  them  into  various  categories  and  devel¬ 
oping  their  consequences.  These  categorical  de¬ 
velopments  gradually  appeared  as  The  Realm  of 
Essence,  an  elaboration  of  Santayana’s  key  theme, 
the  intuited  essence;  The  Realm  of  Matter,  a 
defense  of  his  cardinal  presumption  of  origina¬ 
tive  materialism;  The  Realm  of  Spirit,  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  basic  tenets  in  the  moral  sphere; 
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and  The  Realm  of  Truth,  establishing  his  episte¬ 
mological  position  and  applying  his  doctrine 
practically  to  a  naturalistic,  contemplative  life. 
Eventually,  in  1942,  these  four  works  were  re¬ 
vised  and  abridged  into  one  volume,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Santayana  himself,  is  the  final  and  per¬ 
fected  edition. 

We  might  distinguish  Santayana’s  philosophy 
generally  as  essentialism  and  oppose  it  to  the 
current  trend  towards  existentialism.  What  does 
this  mean? 

Our  knowledge,  of  anything  whatsoever,  is 
based  upon  a  judgment  made  by  the  mind  and 
expressed,  orally  or  verbally,  in  a  proposition. 
By  our  propositions  we  define  things,  describing 
essentially  or  accidentally  what  the  objects  of 
our  consciousness  are.  We  say,  for  example,  “The 
sun  is  hot  today,”  ascribing  at  this  time  to  an 
object  called  the  sun  the  quality  of  heat.  Of 
course,  as  we  know  from  constant  observation, 
the  sun  is  by  nature  hot,  and  we  therefore  add 
an  atmospheric  circumstance  of  clarity,  or  lack 
of  condensation,  which  admits  the  sun’s  rays  into 
our  sensory  experience. 

By  observing  the  ambient  world  and  proposing 
the  various  judgments  we  form  about  it,  we 
amass  a  fund  of  knowledge.  When  we  compare 
some  of  these  judgments  and  infer  fresh  ones  by 
the  comparison,  we  exercise  the  power  of  reason. 
A  systematic  organization  of  our  inferences  em- 
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bodies  what  we  call  science,  distinguished  as 
branches  of  study  according  to  the  similar  ob¬ 
jects  that  we  observe. 

Our  knowledge,  of  course,  begins  in  the  senses: 
the  awareness  of  sights  and  sounds,  pressures, 
and  tastes  and  smells  that  impinge  upon  our  sen¬ 
sory  organs.  Then,  perceiving  the  objects  thus 
encountered  by  our  internal  senses  and  repro¬ 
ducing  them  as  present  or  past  by  imagination 
and  memory,  we  intellectually  abstract  their  na¬ 
tures,  denuding  them  of  their  physical  and  par¬ 
ticular  appearances,  and  apprehend  what  they 
are  so  that  we  can  name  them  and  discuss  them. 

Traditionally,  the  “what,”  or  universal  nature, 
is  called  an  essence;  as  apprehended  by  the  mind 
it  is  a  concept  through  which  we  are  made 
aware  of  that  essence.  So  we  can  speak  of  the 
sun  or  of  heat,  even  on  a  cold,  bleak  day,  quite 
apart  from  the  existing  experience  of  them.  Yet 
we,  or  someone  else,  must  have  had  such  actual 
experiences  or  we  would  not  be  able  to  discuss 
them  at  all. 

All  judgments  are  reducible  to  a  subject  (the 
sun),  a  predicate  (hot),  and  the  copula  “is.” 
Primarily,  the  word  “is”  connotes  existence.  In 
the  exemplary  proposition,  heat  is  judged  to 
exist  in  the  sun  from  my  experience  of  its  effect 
in  my  sensory  consciousness.  Secondarily,  I  can 
use  is  in  the  sense  of  identity.  The  sun  is  what¬ 
ever  makes  a  sun  to  be  a  sun  so  that  we  can 
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distinguish  it  from  the  moon  and  stars  and  trees 
and  the  man  next  door. 

Now  if  I  concentrate  on  an  abstract  nature, 
without  any  explicit  reference  to  the  existential 
setting  in  which  I  or  somebody  else  experienced 
it,  I  simply  apprehend  an  essence.  And  if  I  re¬ 
main  fascinated  by  this  rootless  something  that  I 
focus  my  attention  on,  then  I  am  well  on  my  way 
to  essentialism.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  dwell 
solely  on  the  existential  experience,  the  fact  that 
this  thing  is  without  any  consideration  of  what 
it  is,  and  care  not  about  the  meaning  or  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  datum,  I  am  heading  in  the  direction 
of  existentialism. 

To  say  the  least,  this  is  an  oversimplified  at¬ 
tempt  at  clarification,  but  perhaps  the  endeavor 
may  achieve  some  indication  of  philosophical 
directions.  Needless  to  say,  for  a  sound  philos¬ 
ophy,  due  consideration  must  be  given  to  both 
the  essence  and  the  existence  of  any  known  ob¬ 
ject,  and  it  should  be  recognized  that  these 
metaphysical  constitutents  of  all  creatures  may 
be  distinguished  by  us  mentally  as  really  dis¬ 
tinct  but  that  in  rerum  natura  they  are  never 
actually  separated. 

In  Scepticism  and  Animal  Faith,  Santayana 
employed  the  method  of  skepticism  to  arrive  at 
what  he  called  “the  intuition  of  essence.”  In  the 
later  synthesis,  Realms  of  Being,  he  showed  that 
the  same  result  can  be  reached  by  any  arrest  of 
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attention  on  a  pure  datum  of  consciousness.  But 
it  is  in  the  role  of  the  perfect  skeptic  that  San¬ 
tayana,  like  most  moderns,  shows  off  the  greatest 
aplomb  with  a  smug  attitude  of  “Look,  Reader, 
no  knowledge.” 

The  performance,  however,  can  be  wearying 
because  any  sophisticated  sophomore  knows  that 
all  knowledge,  even  Descartes’  naively  unskep- 
tical  acceptance  of  cogito  ergo  sum,  can  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  Through  many  pages  of  this  introductory 
volume,  Santayana  performs  mental  gymnastics 
with  the  high  life  of  skepticism  until  he  comes 
down  to  a  principle.  Even  a  denial  of  natural 
first  principles  of  knowledge  is  a  skeptic’s  privi¬ 
lege,  which  Santayana  takes  (while  employing 
them  to  make  his  own  beginning). 

Where  does  he  begin  his  reconstruction  of 
knowledge,  if  not  with  Aristotle’s  choice  of  being 
or  Descartes’  preference  of  thought?  With  es¬ 
sence — and  in  reading  the  original  text  the  ob¬ 
jective  reader  is  surprised  to  reach  the  term  of 
the  inquiry  so  suddenly.  The  game,  it  seems,  is 
abruptly  over  while  one  is  still  watching  the 
tricky  shuffling  of  the  cards.  But  the  cards  of  a 
philosopher,  especially  those  of  a  professedly 
disinterested  skeptic,  are  usually  stacked. 

Seriously,  if  we  replay  the  action  in  slow  mo¬ 
tion,  what  do  we  discover?  It’s  really  very  easy 
when  we  see  how  it’s  don^J  You  begin  by  deny¬ 
ing,  or,  more  fairly,  by  suspending  your  own 
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\  judgment  on,  all  reported  facts.  All  that  is  given 
\  of  history,  science,  and  religion,  to  say  nothing 
j  of  neighborhood  gossip,  is  emptied  out  of  the 
mind.  After  achieving,  supposedly,  a  vacuum  of 
consciousness,  you  open  a  tiny  crack  to  admit 
whatever  appears.  It  may  be  the  feeling  of  de¬ 
pression  after  this  violent  drainage  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  or  the  vision  of  blue  if  your  eyes  open 
skyward,  or  the  judgment  of  Descartes:  I  am 
thinking. 

The  precise  philosopher  would  distinguish 
these  three  experiences  as  definitely  different  in 
effect  and  therefore  in  cause:  affective,  sensory, 
and  intellectual.  But  Santayana  is  impatient  of 
precision  and  distinction.  For  him,  thought,  sen¬ 
sation,  and  emotion  are  all  sources  of  conscious 
data  and  he  is  concerned  only  with  the  datum. 
Whatever  the  datum  is  in  itself,  without  any 
assertion  about  it,  is  an  essence  in  his  philos- 


Depression,  he  would  say,  is  an  essence,  and 
so  is  blue.  When  you,  or  Descartes,  make  the 
judgment  “I  am  thinking,”  you  have  admitted 
too  much  through  the  crack  in  the  vacuum.  The 
subject  or  the  predicate  alone,  “I”  or  “am,”  is  an 
essence,  but  when  you  put  them  together,  you 
are  asserting  the  existence  of  both,  and  the  stub¬ 
born  solipsist,  the  persevering  and  ultimate  skep¬ 
tic,  can  refuse  to  do  this. 

If  we  properly  distinguish  cognitive  experience 
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from  affective  experience  and  further  distinguish 
sensory  cognition  of  particulars  from  intellectual 
cognition  of  universals,  we  realize  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  this  straining  exercise  of  skepticism. 
The  feeling  of  depression,  when  the  mind  reflects 
upon  the  affective  state,  implies  a  judgment:  I 
feel  depressed,  that  is,  depression  exists  in  me. 
Similarly,  my  apprehension  of  blue  is  part  of  a 
judgment:  The  sky  is  blue,  or  blueness  exists  in 
the  sky.  “I  am  thinking,”  of  course,  is  a  judgment 
in  itself  and  may  be  converted  into:  Thinking, 
as  an  exercise  of  power,  or  thought,  its  product, 
exists  in  me. 

Now  all  that  Santayana  has  done  is  to  abstract 
from  the  existential  experience  and  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  essences  abstracted.  By  means  of  in¬ 
tellectual  power,  the  essences  of  extramental  ob¬ 
jects  can  thus  be  abstracted,  although  they  are 
never  really  separated  from  the  existing  objects. 
Blue  does  not  exist,  only  blue  skies,  blue  water, 
bluebonnets,  and  so  on.  By  observing  these  blue 
objects  through  sensory  experience,  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  blueness  as  an  essence  and  can  talk  or  write 
about  it.  But  I  could  never  have  conceived  the 
essence  unless  I  had  first  observed  the  color  ex¬ 
isting  in  some  object,  apprehended  it  concep¬ 
tually,  and  formed  a  judgment  that  blueness 
existed  in  sky,  water,  and  bluebonnets.  Try 
talking  to  a  man  born  blind  about  blue,  or  any 
other  color  for  that  matter. 
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Santayana,  therefore,  has  backed  up  in  the 
process  of  knowledge,  but  not  far  enough.  He 
retraces  the  cognitional  steps  to  a  simple  appre¬ 
hension  of  an  essence  and  stops  there,  under  the 
impression  that  what  appears  is  a  product  of  sub¬ 
jective  intuition  rather  than  transsubjective  ex¬ 
perience.  Destroying  his  bridges  to  extramental 
reality  as  he  makes  his  skeptical  retreat,  he  ends 
up  in  himself:  apprehending  without  assertion, 
trapped  and  mute.  There  is  no  escape;  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  logically,  he  can  make  no  judgments, 
state  no  propositions,  utter  not  a  word.  At  this 
point  he  went  on  to  write  four  more  volumes 
about  man  and  the  universe. 

If  I  disintegrate  the  whole  natural  world,  my¬ 
self  included,  to  the  intuition  of  an  essence,9  I 
cannot  even  propose  the  fact  of  my  intuition 
without  asserting  existence  of  it.  To  push  skep¬ 
ticism  so  far,  theoretically  only  because  one  could 
never  live  by  it  practically,  is  to  commit  intel¬ 
lectual  suicide,  for  the  consequences  are  the 
elimination  of  all  certitude,  the  invalidation  of 
science,  and  the  despair  of  any  truth  whatsoever. 

9.  Santayana’s  essence  is  any  datum  of  consciousness 
statistically  considered  in  itself.  This  is  reminiscent  of 
Alfred  North  Whitehead’s  notion  of  the  “eternal  object” 
and  Edmund  Husserl’s  term  “phenomena.”  Rene  Guenon 
describes  the  “metaphysics”  of  Indian  philosophy  in  a 
similar  vein.  The  mistake  of  making  a  closed  concentra¬ 
tion  on  disengaged  essences  is  as  old  as  Parmenides’ 
denial  of  change  and  as  au  courant  as  the  Indian  doctrine 
of  the  illusion  of  existence. 
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Granting  a  sort  of  ignorance  of  the  error,  or 
errors,  that  brings  a  thinker  to  this  state,  could 
any  man  enjoy  such  an  intellectual  condition  and 
find  personal  advantages  in  it? 

Only  a  man  who  prefers  “speculation  in  the 
realm  of  essence  ...  to  alleged  information 
about  hard  facts.”  Only  a  man  who  has  exper¬ 
ienced  the  existing  world  as  “ashes  in  the  mouth 
.  .  .  utterly  undigestible”  and  who  therefore 
“finds  in  the  wilderness  of  essence  a  very  sweet 
and  marvellous  solitude.”  Only  a  man  who  could 
say:  “That  the  real  was  rotten  and  only  the  imag¬ 
inary  at  all  interesting  seemed  to  me  axiomatic.” 
Only  a  man  more  attracted  to  death  than  to  life, 
to  darkness  rather  than  to  light.  Only  a  man  in¬ 
tellectually  inverted  to  the  point  of  nihilism. 
Only  the  “philosopher”  (literally:  “a  lover  of  wis¬ 
dom”)  who  could  confess: 

I  myself  have  no  passionate  attachment  to  ex¬ 
istence,  and  value  this  world  for  the  intuitions  it 
can  suggest,  rather  than  for  the  wilderness  of 
facts  that  compose  it.  To  turn  away  from  it  may 
be  the  deepest  wisdom  in  the  end.  What  better 
than  to  blow  out  the  candle,  and  to  bed!  10 

* 

tf  there  is  no  assurance  of  anything  beyond 
the  self-evidence  of  an  essence,  then  the  ac- 

10.  Scepticism  and  Animal  Faith  (New  York,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1923),  171. 
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ceptance  of  any  existent  is  a  matter  of  faith — 
“animal  faith,”  the  philosophical  poet  calls  this 
instinctive  groping.  He  goes  on  to  order  his  be¬ 
liefs  in  the  primary  objects  which  animal  faith 
requires  him  to  posit,  “without  for  a  moment 
forgetting  that  my  assurance  of  their  existence 
is  only  instinctive,  and  my  description  of  their 
nature  only  symbolic.”  These  objects  are:  the 
power  of  intuition  and  its  ability  to  discourse 
about  essences;  the  shock  of  encounter  that 
awakens  the  experience  of  something  happening 
to  me,  which  implies  a  self  and  a  contacted 
world,  along  with  temporal  impressions  of  dura¬ 
tion  and  memory. 

Intuition  of  essence  is  a  simple  apprehension 
of  a  quiddity,  or  logical  character,  while  knowl¬ 
edge  is  faith.  The  presumption  of  transitive 
knowledge,  therefore,  is  an  act  of  animal  faith. 
Santayana  makes  such  an  absolute  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  internal  intuition  of  essences  and  the 
presumed  external  exemplification  of  essences  in 
nature  that  transitive  knowledge  is  rendered  im¬ 
possible. '^Consistently,  he  cannot  even  compare 
two  essences  in  discourse.  Much  rhetoric  is 
wrapped  around  his  inevitable  confusion,  and 
he  must  appeal  to  “stages  or  leaps,”  which  are 
altogether  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  or  which 
“register  as  a  brute  fact”  some  presupposition  on 
the  part  of  a  philosopher  who  has  forsworn  any 
knowledge  of  fact. 

.  rsi 
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■  Discourse  cannot  conclude  to  a  claim  of  fact, 
since  he  is  unable  to  compare  two  essences  or  to 
have  any  positive  assurance  that  these  terms  are 
related  to  natural  essences.  Essences  are  so  in- 
dividual  that  they  are  not  the  same  when  re¬ 
viewed  by  one  intuition  or  when  possessed  by 
intuitions  numerically  different.  Hence  we  cannot 
even  talk  to  one  another  with  mutual  understand¬ 
ing.  Since  an  essence  will  never  be  the  same,  even 
in  review,  an  internal  logical  consistency  must  be 
forsaken. 

According  to  this  theory,  science  must  be  a 
babble  of  arbitrary  symbols,  and  truth,  as  an 
equation  between  the  judgment  of  the  mind  and 
the  existential  relation  of  things,  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible. 

The  core  of  Santayana’s  system  of  philosophy 
can  be  summed  up  in  his  own  words:  “We  must 
oscillate  between  a  radical  transcendentalism, 
frankly  reduced  to  a  solipsism  of  the  living  mo¬ 
ment,  and  a  materialism  posited  as  a  presupposi¬ 
tion  of  conventional  sanity.  ...  I  am  constrained 
merely  to  register  as  a  brute  fact  the  emergence 
of  consciousness  in  animal  bodies.”  11 

In  other  words,  if  we  grant  him  the  two  pre¬ 
suppositions  of  materialism  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  universe  and  subjective  transcen- 

11.  “A  General  Confession,”  in  Paul  A.  Schilpp  (ed. ), 
The  Philosophy  of  George  Santayana  (New  York,  Tudor 
Publishing  Company,  1955),  17. 
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dentalism  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  ideas, 
then  we  are  sane,  by  his  standards,  and  we  accept 
the  foundation  of  his  system.  And  then  we  must 
add  two  more  “brute  facts” — the  inexplicable 
relation  between  intuited  essences  and  corre¬ 
sponding  extramental  objects  and  the  inexplic¬ 
able  evolution  of  spiritual  consciousness  in  a 
material  body.  These  are  the  basic  elements  of 
his  philosophy  required  in  a  disciple’s  creed. 

The  two  fundamental  presuppositions  are  mu¬ 
tually  irreconcilable.  If  I  simply  intuit  essences, 
with  no  assurance  of  transitive  knowledge,  I  can¬ 
not  even  reach  the  matter  that  I  am  supposed  to 
accept  as  the  source  of  all  things.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  matter  is  the  sole  matrix  of  reality,  I 
could  never  account  for  an  immaterial  essence 
that  possesses  an  eternal  character.  A  sincere 
skeptic,  caustic  about  other  people’s  “supersti¬ 
tions”  and  “conventional  beliefs,”  should  not  ask 
me  to  accept  inexplicable  presuppositions  as 
“brute  facts.” 

Santayana  always  claimed  to  be  open  to  crit¬ 
icism  of  his  own  philosophy,  and  he  insisted  that 
courage,  candor,  and  common  sense  sufficed  to 
manifest  its  validity.  Yet  he  smarted  under  crit¬ 
ical  attack  and  would  shift  his  position  to  one  of 
benign  indifference,  protesting  that  he  was  mis- 
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understood  because  of  his  rhetoric  and  that  “the 
sceptic  is  not  committed  to  other  men’s  lan¬ 
guage.”  He  was  irritably  annoyed  when  caught 
in  the  mesh  of  his  own  contradictions. 

No  such  sensitive  defense  of  his  doctrine  was 
necessary.  Santayana  never  proposed  a  public 
philosophy;  he  composed  a  private  meditation  to 
satisfy  personal  propensities  and  to  provide  a 
metaphysical  basis  for  a  practical  way  of  life 
which  he  preferred.  His  philosophy  is  exclusively 
his  own,  an  altogether  personal  enterprise.  When 
he  wrote  for  publication,  he  was  thinking  out 
loud,  using  the  royalties  gained  from  his  eager 
audience  to  sustain  his  own  living  of  that  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  average  reader  was  delighted  with  his 
rhetoric,  unconcerned  with  his  doctrine  even 
when  understood.  Some  professionals,  according 
to  their  own  philosophical  tastes,  picked  at  por¬ 
tions  they  could  digest  with  relish — skepticism, 
materialism,  naturalism,  nominalism — but  it  is 
doubtful  that  any  other  person  except  its  author 
could  swallow  the  system  whole  and  live  by  it. 
The  critic  is  tempted  to  describe  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  as  “Santayanaism.” 

Santayana  never  claimed  to  be  an  epistemol- 
ogist.  Discussion  of  the  critical  problem  bored 
him,  especially  when  concentration  on  it  became 
an  obsession,  as  it  did  in  Strong,  his  Walker  Fel¬ 
lowship  companion  of  Berlin  days.  He  considered 
himself  a  practical  and  moral  philosopher,  seek- 
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ing  only  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  those  realms 
of  being  which  he  found  open  to  exploration  and 
which  promised  the  kind  of  contemplative  peace 
he  desired. 

The  goal  of  his  philosophical  development  was 
a  moral  and  aesthetic  way  of  life,  culminating  in 
a  naturalistic  contemplation  of  essences  for  their 
own  sake.  Essentialism,  for  him,  was  an  ultimate 
religion,  and  it  is  this  ultimate  aspect  of  his 
philosophy  that  appeals  to  no  other  disciple,  no 
matter  how  faithful,  for  it  provides  a  fruition 
peculiar  to  his  unique  personality. 

In  detail  bordering  on  the  blasphemous,  San¬ 
tayana  appropriates  the  terms  of  Christian  dogma 
and  morality  and  applies  them  to  his  own  nat¬ 
uralistic  doctrine.  Spirit,  for  example,  must  free 
itself  from  the  snares  of  the  classical  enemies: 
the  flesh  and  the  world  ( the  distractions  of  carnal 
desires  and  worldly  possessiveness )  and  the  devil 
(symbol  of  pride  of  power  and  knowledge). 
These  distractions  must  be  overcome  in  order  to 
achieve  aesthetic  contemplation.  Spirit,  in  its 
fight  for  freedom,  must  suffer  (the  Cross)  as  a 
way  of  salvation,  but  in  doing  so,  there  comes  a 
fresh  rising  of  spirit  above  all  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  ( the  Resurrection ) .  There  are  three  stages 
in  Santayana’s  naturalistic  version  of  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  life,  as  appropriated  from 
St.  John  of  the  Cross:  distraction,  liberation,  and 
union.  Union,  the  naturalistic  version  of  sanctity, 
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is  a  “blissful”  identity  with  pure  essences 
“achieved  ...  by  intellectual  worship.”  San¬ 
tayana  even  dissolves  the  Trinity  into  his  own 
terms.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  trans¬ 
posed  into  matter,  essence,  and  spirit. 

Shocking  as  this  divinization  of  nature  is,  San¬ 
tayana  has  done  a  service  to  philosophy  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  principles  of  naturalism  to  their 
logical  termination.  He  admits  that  his  philos¬ 
ophy  is  “a  lay  religion.”  In  a  paper  entitled  “Ulti¬ 
mate  Religion,”  which  he  read  at  The  Hague  in 
an  observance  of  the  tercentenary  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  birth  of  a  kindred  philosopher,  Bene¬ 
dict  de  Spinoza,  Santayana  proposed  an  ultimate 
religion  “proper  to  a  wholly  free  and  disillusioned 
spirit” — a  recognition  and  respect  for  universal 
power,  the  love  of  universal  good,  allegiance 
towards  universal  truth,  and  worship  of  perfec¬ 
tion  and  beauty.  Such  is  the  ultimate  religion  of 
naturalism. 

* 

Santayana  once  observed  that  he  was  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  fortune  except  insofar  as  fortune  provided 
him  with  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  afford 
that  indifference.  After  relinquishing  his  Harvard 
professorship  in  1912,  he  inherited  a  small  an¬ 
nuity  from  his  mother’s  estate,  and,  almost  an¬ 
nually,  he  increased  his  book  royalties  with  a 
fresh  publication.  Assured  of  a  steady  income 
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and  with  none  but  personal  obligations  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  own  rather  frugal  needs,  he  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  financial  worries  throughout  his  life. 

As  a  source  of  distraction,  then,  from  his  voca¬ 
tion  as  a  free  spirit,  “the  world”  of  material  pos¬ 
sessions  was  never  a  formidable  enemy.  Nor  was 
“the  flesh,”  as  St.  Paul  uses  the  term  in  reference 
to  marital  interests  and  concerns.  Santayana 
never  married  and,  by  his  own  account,  never 
even  came  close  to  the  divided  life.  He  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  enjoyed  the  company  of  fashion¬ 
able  ladies  in  Boston  society,  but  the  attraction 
appears  to  have  been  remotely  aesthetic  rather 
than  intimately  affective.  Only  once,  and  then 
during  his  journeyings  abroad,  did  he  find  him¬ 
self  a  considered  victim  of  the  tender  trap,  one 
set  by  an  ambitious  American  mother  who  was 
anxious  to  arrange  her  daughter’s  future,  but  the 
suspicious  solitary  managed  to  make  a  hasty  re¬ 
treat. 

Only  pride  of  power  and  knowledge,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  ascetical  doctrine,  could  hamper 
his  progress  towards  natural  perfection.  That  he 
used,  insofar  as  he  enjoyed,  his  power  of  prom¬ 
inence  was  only  in  accord  with  an  undeniable 
human  need  for  recognition;  he  never  abused  his 
prestige  to  pamper  vanity.  By  nature  aloof,  and 
sympathetic  only  towards  those  of  personal  or 
professional  affinity,  he  was  nevertheless  pleas¬ 
antly  congenial  and  kindly  considerate  in  his 
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limited  social  contacts.  His  power  of  knowledge 
was  never  employed  in  political  engineering  or 
social  reforms,  but  this  may  have  been  a  hiding 
of  talent  rather  than  a  virtue.  Certainly  pride  of 
knowledge  closed  his  mind  on  his  own  principles, 
thereby  preventing  a  free  reception  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  ideas  alien  to  his  own  opinions. 

Liberated  from  routine  obligations  and  social 
commitments,  he  indulged  his  personal  desires 
for  independence,  solitude,  and  travel.  He  en¬ 
joyed  the  role  of  an  unattached  cosmopolitan, 
frequenting  preferred  places  and  associating  with 
selected  persons  whose  temperaments  and  tend¬ 
encies  were  akin  to  his  own. 

Charles  Strong  remained  a  lifelong  friend,  a 
fellow-philosopher  and  companion-expatriate. 
Santayana  often  stayed  with  Strong  at  his  Paris 
residence,  on  seasonal  vacations  in  Switzerland, 
and  later  at  Strong’s  villa  in  Fiesole.  This  moody 
epistemologist  had  also  been  favored  by  fortune: 
he  had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  The  union  was  brief,  interrupted  by 
her  loss  of  mental  health  and  ended  by  her  early 
death.  With  a  generous  inheritance  to  support 
him,  Strong  spent  most  of  his  life  as  an  intellec¬ 
tual  vagabond  roaming  the  resorts  of  western 
Europe.  In  Santayana  he  found  professional  affin¬ 
ity,  a  keen  and  receptive  mind  to  which  he  could 
expound  his  theories.  He  once  offered  Santayana 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  as  a  paid 
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companion  and  conversationalist,  asking  him  to 
give  up  his  teaching  career  and  take  a  permanent 
residence  with  him  in  Paris.  Santayana,  however, 
had  no  desire  to  act  as  a  sounding  board  for 
Strong’s  doctrine,  which  differed  from  his  own 
and  was  fixed  on  one,  the  critical,  problem.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  promise  of  publication  and  subsequent 
royalties  opened  up  another  avenue  of  escape 
that  led  to  an  independent  retirement. 

At  Harvard,  Santayana  had  met  Earl  Russell, 
brother  of  the  distinguished  Bertrand,  when  the 
nobleman  toured  the  Yard  during  an  American 
visit.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  peculiar  asso¬ 
ciation,  as  intense  as  it  was  incongruous.  Russell, 
from  Santayana’s  own  descriptive  recollections, 
appeared  to  be  a  brash,  self-centered  person,  er¬ 
ratic  and  inconsistent,  without  virtue  or  warmth 
to  enhance  his  character  and  personality.  Yet 
Santayana  seemed  to  fawn  on  him  in  a  fagging 
type  of  friendship,  visiting  him  frequently,  testi¬ 
fying  in  his  behalf  when  Russell  was  brought  to 
trial  for  scandalous  marital  difficulties,  and  yet 
remembering  him  at  the  end  as  “the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  mortals.” 

Santayana’s  recorded  impressions  of  celebrated 
acquaintances  are  interesting:  Poet  Laureate 
Robert  Bridges  ( “whose  nails  were  gray  and 
thick,  like  talons”);  philosopher  Bertrand  Russell 
( “small,  dark,  brisk,  with  a  lively  air  and  a  hyena 
laugh.  .  .  .  His  outlook  was  universal,  but  his 
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presuppositions  were  insular.”);  poet  Lionel 
Johnson  (“a  spiritual  waif  who  couldn’t  endure 
the  truth”);  historian  Lytton  Strachey  (“ Obscene 
was  the  character  written  all  over  him,  and  his 
expertness  in  secret  history  and  in  satire  ex¬ 
pressed  that  character  intellectually.”);  poet 
Siegfried  Sassoon  (“universally  informed,  with 
moral  chaos  and  bitterness  underneath” ) . 

The  preferred  places  were:  Avila,  a  source  of 
remembrance  of  things  past  as  long  as  his  father 
and  Susana  lived;  London,  until  his  Jermyn 
Street  lodgings  disappeared;  Paris,  for  its  urbane 
manner  and  transcendental  sophistication,  an 
oasis  for  disillusioned  rebels  in  the  desert  of  con¬ 
ventionality;  Cortina  d’Ampezzo  in  the  Dolo¬ 
mites  and  Lugano  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  places 
of  exquisite  natural  beauty,  conducive  to  con¬ 
templation  and  achievement  of  literary  expres¬ 
sion;  Rome,  where,  he  said,  “I  feel  nearer  to  my 
own  past  and  to  the  whole  past  and  future  of 
the  world.” 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  his  philosophical 
synthesis,  Santayana  wrote  more  poems,  articles, 
essays,  and  a  novel.  His  own  favorite,  produced 
during  this  period  and  written  in  a  medium  best 
suited  to  his  flair  for  fancy,  was  Dialogues  in 
Limbo.  He  was  surprised  and  pleased  with  the 
enthusiastic  reception  accorded  his  only  novel, 
The  Last  Puritan ,  a  best  seller  when  it  appeared 
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in  1936.  Many  critics  were  equally  surprised,  for 
the  novel  was  long,  ponderous,  lacking  in  form, 
unrealistic  in  characterization,  and  undisciplined 
in  verbal  economy  with  its  excessive  digression 
in  dialogue  and  description.  Apparently,  these 
reflective  overtones  appealed  to  readers  as  a 
popular  philosophy  that  was  easy  to  digest  in 
fictional  form. 

By  way  of  summary,  let  it  be  said  that  San¬ 
tayana’s  subjectivism  was  fatal  to  his  philosophy 
and  that  it  put  him  in  the  strange  position  of  a 
man  turned  inside  out.  To  echo  the  summary  of 
this  critic’s  previous  study: 

For  Santayana,  everything  was  reversed:  we 
know  thoughts  before  things,  essences  before, 
and  separated  from,  existences;  matter  is  at  once 
potential  and  actual  in  the  instant  of  generation; 
organs  must  find  their  functions;  spirit  comes 
from  matter;  man  is  an  automaton,  reflecting 
upon  his  own  automatonism,  a  schizophrenic 
monster,  an  imprisoned  spirit,  blind  to  the  am¬ 
bient  world  and  dreaming  fanciful  images  with 
a  pragmatic  faith  that  what  appears  in  conscious¬ 
ness  is  somehow  related  to  reality  or  to  extra¬ 
mental  objects;  the  contemplative  life  is  an  escape 
into  an  ethereal  region  peopled  by  ghosts  and 
shadows;  and  ultimate  religion  means  devotion 
to  unexisting  logical  being  and  to  the  dust  from 
which  we  have  sprung.12 

12.  The  Mind  of  Santayana  (Chicago,  Henry  Regnery 
Company,  1955),  192. 
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As  a  literary  craftsman,  however,  Santayana 
deserved  his  reputation,  composing  exquisite 
poetry  and  prose  with  observant  wit  and  cultured 
charm.  It  is  in  form,  not  in  substance,  that  he 
excelled.  If  he  had  been  content  to  observe  the 
passing  scene  and  transcribe  it  faithfully,  with¬ 
out  assailing  other  men’s  dogmas  and  asserting 
his  own,  his  contributions  to  the  arts  would  have 
been  more  purely  aesthetic  and  less  propagan¬ 
dists — better,  therefore,  as  truly  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments.  Despite  their  didactic  overtones,  his  best 
productions  were  those  in  literary  rather  than 
treatise  forms:  Persons  and  Places,  the  three- 
volume  autobiography;  Soliloquies  in  England, 
the  collected  essays;  The  Last  Puritan,  his  single 
and  successful  novel;  Dialogues  in  Limbo,  one 
of  his  more  gentle  satires  styled  in  the  Platonic 
tradition;  and  his  early  poetry. 

Santayana’s  last  works,  a  rationalistic  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Gospels  and  random  thoughts  on 
political  philosophy,  were  doctrinally  stale  and 
stylistically  limp.  They  were  written  in  old  age, 
in  the  final  retirement  of  the  philosopher  in  the 
Eternal  City,  where  he  spent  the  last  twelve  years 
of  his  solitude. 


PART  THREE 


A  Personal  IVIemoir 

THE  ROMAN  RECLUSE 
AND  THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD 


1  myself  have  no  passionate  attachment  to  ex¬ 
istence,  and  value  this  world  for  the  intuitions  it 
can  suggest,  rather  than  for  the  wilderness  of 
facts  that  compose  it.  To  turn  away  from  it  may 
be  the  deepest  wisdom  in  the  end.  What  better 
than  to  blow  out  the  candle,  and  to  bed! 

— George  Santayana, 
Scepticism  and  Animal  Faith 


I  remember  George  Santayana  in  a  faded 
brown  bathrobe,  with  limpid  eyes  and  a  sprightly 
smile  and  a  frayed  moustache.  This  was  my  first 
impression  when  I  entered  his  hospital  room  in 
Rome  on  a  fall  afternoon  in  1950. 

I  was  doing  my  graduate  work  in  philosophy 
at  the  Angelicum,  the  international  studium  of 
my  Order.  In  discussing  the  selection  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  my  doctoral  dissertation,  the  Dean  of 
Studies  suggested  a  critical  analysis  of  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  George  Santayana.  He  pointed  out  the 
advantages:  Santayana’s  influence  had  been 
strong  in  the  development  of  American  trends  in 
philosophy;  he  now  resided  in  Rome;  and  he 
might  assist  me  with  my  task.  The  prospect  of 
working  with  living  thought,  consulting  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  study,  was  appealing.  But  was  it  pos¬ 
sible?  Would  Santayana  co-operate  in  a  criticism 
of  his  philosophy — the  fruit  of  a  long  lifetime  of 
professional  labor  weighed  and  evaluated  by  a 
young  graduate  student?  Hence  my  timidity, 
soon  overcome  by  my  host’s  congeniality,  as  I 
crossed  the  threshold  of  Santayana’s  room  for  the 
first  of  many  visits. 

Santayana’s  room  was  on  the  first  floor  of  Cal- 
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vary  Hospital.  There  were  no  other  patients  on 
this  floor,  only  administrative  offices  and  a  recep¬ 
tion  lounge  in  the  center,  a  large  chapel  taking 
up  the  entire  space  of  the  east  wing,  and  a  row 
of  visitors’  parlors  along  the  west  wing.  One  of 
these  parlors  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  had  been 
converted  into  living  quarters  for  Santayana.  It 
was  a  small  room,  but  comfortable  and  con¬ 
venient,  assuring  him  the  quiet  privacy  he  de¬ 
sired.  His  books,  except  for  those  he  wanted  near 
him  for  immediate  reference,  were  stored  in 
bookcases  that  bordered  the  adjacent  parlor.  On 
the  right  side  of  his  room,  two  movable  screens 
of  faded  flowered  print  discreetly  hid  his  bed  and 
washstand.  On  the  left,  French  doors  led  to  a 
narrow  balcony  overlooking  the  hospital  grounds 
and,  in  the  distance,  an  old  section  of  Rome  then 
undergoing  clearance  for  the  erection  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  housing  project.  The  back  wall  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  broad  window  directly  over  the 
hospital  entrance  and  facing  the  drive.  To  the 
left  of  the  window  was  a  tall  and  wide  bookcase 
containing  books  he  currently  preferred.  On  the 
right  was  the  makeshift  partition. 

I  discovered  Santayana  reclining  on  an  anti¬ 
quated  chaise  longue,  his  brown  bathrobe  cover¬ 
ing  loose  flannel  pajamas.  He  was  reading  a  book 
of  Robert  Lowell’s  poetry  with  the  aid  of  a  large 
magnifying  glass.  He  had  received  my  note,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  purpose  of  my  visit.  His  first  words, 
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as  he  rose  to  a  sitting  position  and  placed  the 
magnifier  on  a  nearby  table,  were  apologies  for 
his  informal  appearance  and  the  economical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  room.  My  host  was  a  fastidious 
man,  fond  of  “decent  living”  in  the  English  style 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  but  comfort 
and  convenience  were  preferable  in  this  period 
of  retirement,  and  his  needs  were  few.  So  were 
his  visitors. 

“My  hearing  is  impaired,”  he  explained,  “and 
getting  worse.  My  inability  to  catch  the  ordinary 
conversation  of  visitors  embarrasses  me.  But 
only  a  few  close  friends  come  now.  The  curious 
have  forgotten  me,  which  is  just  as  well.”  His 
voice  was  strained  deep  in  his  throat,  but  it  was 
clear,  broken  only  by  occasional  crackles  of  self¬ 
amusement.  His  accent  was  more  British  than 
American.  “But  I  was  surprised,”  he  continued, 
“and  frankly  pleased  when  so  many  occupation 
soldiers,  both  English  and  American,  came  to  see 
me  after  the  war.  I  thought  I  was  unknown  to 
this  generation.” 

His  eyes  were  the  most  striking  feature  about 
him.  They  were  clear  and  dark  and  radiant, 
glistening  like  black  opals,  alternately  flashing 
with  delight  or  fixed  in  a  flat  stare  of  concentra¬ 
tion. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  his  eyes  now  beaming 
with  the  anticipation  of  wit,  “some  people  in 
their  letters  forget  to  change  the  year  of  the 
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date  when  January  comes,  but  I  often  forget  the 
century,  writing  18 —  instead  of  19 — His  deep 
chuckle  emphasized  the  imbalance  of  his  jowls. 
He  was  not  a  very  large  man,  but  his  sedentary 
flesh  sagged,  giving  an  impression  of  thick  stocki¬ 
ness.  His  hair,  grayed  brown,  was  sparsely  spread 
over  the  splotched  skin  of  the  broad  crown  of  his 
head. 

I  appreciated  this  monologue  of  small  talk,  an 
indication  of  his  considerateness,  while  I  regis¬ 
tered  initial  impressions  and  regained  my  com¬ 
posure.  At  last  I  spoke,  not  loudly,  but  with  artic¬ 
ulate  precision,  asking  him  if  he  liked  Lowell's 
poetry.  “Some  of  it,”  he  replied,  and  went  on  to 
tell  me  of  his  recent  acquaintance  with  Lowell, 
who  had  visited  and  corresponded  with  him.  He 
seemed  to  be  more  interested  in  commenting  on 
Lowell’s  personal  life  than  on  his  poetry. 

He  admitted  regretfully  that  he  read  very  little 
these  days,  because  of  his  failing  sight,  and  con¬ 
fined  his  selections  to  history  and  poetry.  The 
only  books  of  his  own  which  he  now  reread  were 
his  memoirs.  Two  volumes  had  been  published. 
He  had  finished  the  third  but  had  asked  his 
publisher  to  bring  it  out  posthumously  so  that  he 
would  not  be  bothered  by  embarrassed  reactions, 
private  or  legal,  of  living  people  mentioned  in 
the  text. 

This  led  me  to  confess  that  the  only  book  of 
his  which  I  had  read,  and  that  back  in  college 
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days,  was  The  Last  Puritan.  This  brought  us  to 
the  point  of  my  visit.  He  said  he  was  pleased 
that  I  would  honor  him  with  a  concentrated 
study  and  criticism  of  his  philosophy,  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  counsel  me  and  clarify  any 
doctrinal  obscurities.  He  further  offered  to  lend 
me  his  own  copies  of  his  works — editions  which 
he  preferred  and,  as  I  later  discovered,  which 
contained  copious  notes  he  had  scribbled  into 
the  margins  when  rereading  the  published  texts. 

He  immediately  offered  me  my  first  directions, 
advising  the  most  advantageous  order  of  my  re¬ 
search,  suggesting  his  concept  of  essence  as  the 
key  to  his  mature  system,  warning  me  against 
any  use  of  The  Life  of  Reason ,  which  repre¬ 
sented  some  earlier  views  that  he  now  repu¬ 
diated,  and  urging  me  to  concentrate  on  Scep¬ 
ticism  and  Animal  Faith  and  Realms  of  Being , 
the  latter  in  the  single-volume  Triton  edition. 
“I  would  be  glad  to  see  an  intrinsic  criticism,” 
he  concluded, 4  rather  than  a  comparison  between 
my  principles  and  those  of  Aristotle  and 
Aquinas.”  I  agreed  that  in  philosophy  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  authority  is  the  weakest,  a  principle 
of  Aquinas  himself,  and  promised  the  internal 
critique  he  desired.  “Show  me,”  he  said,  “where 
I  go  off  the  track  of  sound  reasoning” — adding, 
with  a  pleasant  smile  and  knowing  nod,  “if  you 
can.” 

He  said  that  he  had  seen  one  dissertation  crit- 
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ically  evaluating  his  philosophy,  done  by  a  Sister 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  The  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity  of  America,  which  had  employed  the  com¬ 
parative  critical  method,  “a  pitting  of  one  opinion 
against  another,”  he  said,  and  added  kindly, 
“though  I  know  the  opinions  of  her  authorities 
were  not  mere  opinions  to  her.”  He  mentioned 
Irwin  Edman’s  editing  of  The  Philosophy  of 
George  Santayana,  a  Modern  Library  publica¬ 
tion,  which  contained  a  lengthy  critical  introduc¬ 
tion,  but  this,  he  said,  was  “all  Edman  eloquence, 
no  Santayana.” 

Then  he  expressed  his  wish  that  T.  S.  Eliot 
would  criticize  his  thought.  “He  was  in  one  of 
my  classes  at  Harvard,  though  I  don’t  remember 
him.”  His  apologetic  expression  changed  to  one 
of  amusement.  “But  then  I  am  told  that  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  was  also  a  student  of  mine  and  I 
don’t  recall  him  in  my  class  either.”  He  did  not 
care  for  Eliot’s  poetry  ( “too  ponderous  and 
probing”)  but  admired  his  critical  judgment  as  a 
philosophical  litterateur. 

That  first  conversation  lasted  for  hours  and 
ranged  over  a  number  of  subjects,  most  of  them 
philosophical:  the  notion  of  formal  cause  in  Aris¬ 
totelian  philosophy,  which  to  him  seemed  an  im¬ 
position  of  subjective  essences;  ontological  truth 
in  the  metaphysics  of  Aquinas,  with  which  he  was 
unfamiliar;  Aristotle’s  description  of  the  psyche , 
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a  principle,  he  admitted,  which  he  had  incor¬ 
porated  adequately  in  his  own  philosophy;  that 
trap  of  idealism  which  had  ensnared  Locke, 
Berkeley,  and  Hume.  “The  way  out  of  idealism,” 
Santayana  insisted,  “is  the  unassailable  accept¬ 
ance  of  naturalism  through  animal  faith.”  But 
here  he  was  reiterating  his  recorded  philosophy, 
which  I  had  not  yet  studied. 

I  still  recall  ( with  the  help  of  notes  I  kept  of 
these  early  conversations)  Santayana’s  vivid  il¬ 
lustration  of  animal  faith:  “A  new-born  chick 
emerging  from  the  egg  immediately  pecks  at  the 
ground  until  perseverance  is  rewarded  with 
food.”  (I  still  cannot  see  how  this  example  of 
animal  instinct  applies  to  man’s  more  complex 
contact  with  extramental  reality. )  Observing  his 
empty  teacup  on  the  table,  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  although  his  eyes  were  weak,  he  had  seen 
the  cup,  had  felt  it  in  his  hand,  and  had  known 
its  contents  before  tasting  because  he  had  or¬ 
dered  it,  probably  for  a  complex  of  reasons  be¬ 
sides  his  remembered  experience  of  its  pleasing 
taste  and  satisfying  nourishment.  He  did  not 
excogitate  an  essence  tagged  “tea,”  intend  its 
extramental  presence,  then  blindly  grope  and  in¬ 
explicably  get  the  object  of  his  intention — which 
would  seem  to  be  an  account  of  the  procedure 
according  to  his  own  principles  of  cognitional 
psychology. 
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We  talked  through  the  dusk  into  darkness,  for 
the  light  hurt  his  eyes.  At  last  I  rose,  and  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand  again,  a  gesture  repeated  in 
every  encounter  according  to  European  manners. 
His  two  end  fingers  were  curved  inwardly,  prob¬ 
ably  from  arthritis,  and  I  had  the  impression  of 
shaking  a  partly  closed  fist  which  concealed 
something.  He  gave  me  some  of  his  books  to  be¬ 
gin  my  research  and  asked  me  to  come  again 
soon.  I  did,  the  following  week  and  every  week 
during  my  nearly  two  years  in  Rome. 


George  Santayana,  the  cosmopolitan  wanderer 
and  solitary  stranger,  finally  settled  in  Rome  just 
prior  to  World  War  II.  When  Europe  again  be¬ 
came  an  armed  camp,  preparing  for  its  second 
devastating  catastrophe  in  a  quarter-century,  the 
philosopher  of  detachment  sought  an  escape 
from  temporal  strife  in  the  Eternal  City.  He  first 
lived  at  the  Hotel  Bristol  on  the  Piazza  Barberoni, 
his  customary  residence  when  visiting  Rome,  and 
tried  to  resume  his  usual  routine  with  deliberate 
indifference  to  the  irrational  conflicts  that  sur¬ 
rounded  his  personal  cloister. 

A  companion  of  this  period  recalled  San¬ 
tayana’s  personal  habits.  He  lived  simply,  with 
few  personal  belongings — his  books  and  a  mini- 
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mum  supply  of  plain  clothes — and  dressed  like 
a  seminarian:  black  suit  and  overcoat,  black 
shoes,  black  felt  hat,  white  shirt,  and  black  tie. 
He  rose  at  seven,  put  on  a  dressing  gown,  socks, 
and  slippers;  at  seven-thirty,  he  breakfasted  on 
tea  and  toast  and  a  soft-boiled  egg.  At  eight 
o’clock,  he  was  at  his  desk,  an  old  rug  over  his 
legs,  and  after  looking  at  correspondence,  he 
would  write  on  a  current  composition  until  noon. 
He  would  dress  for  lunch,  sometimes  dining  with 
a  companion,  then  walk  alone  in  the  Pincio  until 
four-thirty.  In  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  he 
would  read  and  write  letters  until  dinner,  eating 
alone  in  his  room  at  six.  Then,  if  he  did  not  at¬ 
tend  an  evening  concert  in  season,  he  would 
read  until  ten  and  retire. 

This  placid  routine  contrasted  ludicrously  with 
the  rages  of  militaristic  totalitarianism  that  sur¬ 
rounded  him.  When  the  rumblings  of  war 
sounded  more  ominously,  his  old  friend,  Charles 
Augustus  Strong,  urged  Santayana  to  join  him 
in  neutral  Switzerland  for  the  duration.  The  dis¬ 
tracted  philosopher  went  north  to  Lugano,  but 
he  could  not  cross  the  border  with  his  Spanish 
passport.  Turning  back,  Santayana  went  to  Cor¬ 
tina  d’Ampezzo  to  stay  for  a  while,  but  this  fa¬ 
vorite  resort  was  not  the  same  under  the  stress 
of  events,  and  it  was  too  close  to  other  borders 
for  comfort.  He  returned  to  Rome  and  the  Bristol. 
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Here,  unavoidably  feeling  the  tension  of  the 
times,  he  suffered  a  stroke  and  was  brought  to 
Calvary  Hospital,  which  was  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Little  Company  of 
Mary.  Sister  Angela,  the  only  American,  a  Chi¬ 
cagoan,  in  this  English  community  of  nursing 
nuns,  took  care  of  him.  She  remembers  his  com¬ 
ing  out  of  a  brief  coma,  looking  into  her  angelic 
face,  framed  in  a  white  wimple,  and  gasping: 
“My  God,  is  this  death?” 

He  gradually  recovered,  but  he  never  regained 
his  full  health  and  vigor.  He  felt  his  advanced 
age  and  weakened  condition.  He  knew  that  phys¬ 
ically  he  was  on  the  decline,  that  he  should  not 
risk  living  alone  again,  and  that  he  needed  at¬ 
tentive  care.  There  was  a  deeper  need,  one  that 
had  never  been  satisfied,  a  personal  need  for  the 
love  of  a  family  and  the  security  of  a  home.  He 
recognized  the  semblance  here,  a  familial  at¬ 
mosphere,  unlike  that  of  ordinary  institutions  of 
this  kind,  and  the  personal  care  prompted  by 
Christian  charity.  He  asked  to  stay.  He  would 
pay  his  way  as  a  regular  patient,  but  perhaps  they 
could  arrange  quarters  for  him  out  of  the  way  of 
their  busy  medical  routine.  The  quiet  corner  was 
found,  the  end  parlor  on  the  first  floor,  and  Sister 
Angela  was  assigned  to  look  after  his  needs. 

Here  he  stayed  to  the  end  of  his  life,  com¬ 
fortable  and  cared  for,  respected  by  the  staff  as 
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“the  professor,”  and  loved  by  the  Blue  Sisters1  as 
“the  poor  old  man”  who  lived  in  their  midst  in  a 
sort  of  spiritual  isolation,  admiring  but  not  shar¬ 
ing  the  faith  that  inspired  them. 

This  was  the  immediate  background  of  San¬ 
tayana’s  final  residence  in  Rome.  Correspondents, 
interviewing  him  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  pub¬ 
lication  or  a  birthday,  colored  their  stories  with 
reports  of  his  living  “a  cloistered  life”  in  a  “con¬ 
vent”  or  “nunnery.”  To  those  aware  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  position  as  an  apostate  and  familiar  with 
the  Church’s  canonical  legislation  governing  the 
enclosure  of  female  religious,  these  reports  must 
have  been  received  as  fantastic  anomalies.  In  the 
only  “letter  to  the  editor”  I  ever  wrote,  I  cor¬ 
rected  Time  magazine  for  such  gross  inaccura¬ 
cies,  pointing  out  that  with  consistent  logic,  every 
patient  in  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  in  New  York  or 
Mercy  Hospital  in  Chicago  could  be  called  a 
cloistered  inmate  of  a  convent.  Time  respected 
my  correction  and  was  the  only  American  pub¬ 
lication  to  report  his  residence  accurately  when 
writing  his  obituary. 


a 


l.  The  habit  veil  of  a  Sister  of  the  Little  Company 
of  Mary  is  blue,  although  a  practical,  close-fitting  white 
coif,  or  wimple,  is  worn  during  hospital  duty.  The 
Romans  popularly  called  the  hospital  “the  home  of  the 
Blue  Sisters.” 
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My  knowledge  of  Santayana  increased  and 
developed  from  two  sources:  his  writings  and 
his  conversations.  My  time  was  fully  devoted  to 
research;  I  was  reading  avidly  every  available 
book  and  article  which  Santayana  had  written. 
I  respected  and  followed  his  advice  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  major  and  mature  philosophical 
works.  The  subjectivism  of  modern  philosophy, 
however,  requires  personal  as  well  as  doctrinal 
study,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  George  San¬ 
tayana.  To  appreciate  his  system  of  philosophy, 
one  must  first  read  his  memoirs.  Fortunately  I 
was  able  to  obtain  the  third  and  final  volume  of 
these  memoirs.  My  Host  the  World ,  in  manu¬ 
script  form.  When  it  was  published,  posthu¬ 
mously,  the  editor  proclaimed  it  “the  final  work 
of  Santayana.”  Actually,  Santayana  completed 
this  manuscript  a  decade  before  his  death,  prior 
to  two  volumes  written  during  his  residence  in 
the  hospital.  Anxious  and  interested,  I  read  as 
much  and  as  quickly  as  I  could.  When  I  re¬ 
turned  one  of  his  books  to  him  the  day  after  I 
had  borrowed  it,  Santayana  looked  at  me  skep¬ 
tically,  saying,  “You  read  too  fast.”  I  was  ashamed 
of  my  impetuosity,  characteristic  of  the  imma¬ 
ture,  and  did  not  admit  that  I  had  sat  up  all 
night,  absorbed  in  reading  the  book  to  its  finish. 

Usually  I  visited  him  once  a  week,  taking  the 
familiar  walk  from  the  Angelicum  to  the  hos¬ 
pital:  down  the  Quirinal  Hill  via  serpentine 
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streets  and  ancient  steps  to  the  Piazza  Vittoria 
Emmanuele,  whose  outstanding  feature  is  that 
monstrous  mistake  of  Latin  gigantism  architec¬ 
ture,  the  “wedding  cake”  monument  to  the  first 
monarch  of  united  Italy;  then  up  the  broad  Via 
dei  Fori  Imperiali  and  past  the  skeletal  forums  of 
the  Caesars,  silhouetted  against  an  azure  Italian 
sky;  around  the  south  rim  of  the  Coliseum,  a  gi¬ 
gantic  shell  of  an  arena  once  sodden  with  the 
blood  of  beasts  and  gladiators  and  martyrs;  up 
the  shaded  Via  Claudia,  bordered  by  the  jutting 
substructure  of  Agrippina’s  Temple;  then  on  to 
the  Via  San  Stefano  Rotondo,  named  for  the 
fifth-century  circular  church  on  the  corner.  Adja¬ 
cent  to  the  church  is  a  jagged  section  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  city  wall,  broken  by  the  sudden  entrance 
into  the  paved  driveway  of  the  trimly  landscaped 
and  modernly  constructed  Calvary  Hospital. 

I  always  timed  my  visit  properly,  arriving  for 
tea,  which  Sister  Angela  served  to  me  in  one  of 
the  visitors’  parlors.  Santayana  customarily  took 
his  tea  alone,  “a  kind  of  ritual  with  me,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  He  still  followed  his  old  routine,  now 
slightly  modified  to  provide  more  rest  and  less 
work.  He  ate  a  leisurely  breakfast  and  read 
Rome’s  morning  paper.  After  shaving  with  an 
old-fashioned  straight  razor,  he  remained  in  his 
pajamas  and  robe.  Correspondence  or  writing,  if 
he  was  then  engaged  in  composition,  followed 
until  lunch.  He  read  during  the  early  afternoon, 
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in  warm  weather  moving  a  chair  out  to  the  bal¬ 
cony.  He  seldom  went  out,  and  if  he  did,  he 
called  a  car  and  driver  to  take  him  into  the  city, 
to  the  bank  or  to  the  Spanish  Consulate  or  to  a 
bookstore.  The  tea  ritual  was  at  three-thirty  and 
was  followed  by  reading  or  the  reception  of  vis¬ 
itors.  After  his  evening  meal,  he  read  the  Vatican 
daily,  L’Osservatore  Romano ,  some  light  reading 
selection,  usually  poetry,  and  retired  early. 

While  waiting  to  make  my  visit,  as  Sister 
Angela  cleared  away  the  tea  service,  I  would  talk 
to  her  about  her  patient  and  my  subject.  These 
chats  provided  me  with  information  about  San¬ 
tayana’s  recent  past,  as  well  as  the  present  state 
of  his  physical  health  and  psychological  mood. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  of  my  visits,  Sister 
Angela  warned  me  of  Santayana’s  rapidly  declin¬ 
ing  health,  perceptible  to  the  trained  observation 
of  an  experienced  nurse.  “Every  fresh  complica¬ 
tion,”  she  would  say,  “takes  something  out  of 
him.”  That  winter,  there  was  the  strain  of  a 
severe  case  of  influenza  followed  by  unfavorable 
reactions  to  penicillin  medication.  His  birthday 
was  approaching.  “It  may  well  be  his  last,”  she 
said  prophetically,  missing  only  by  one.  Perhaps 
these  warnings  spurred  my  efforts  to  the  intense 
pace  at  which  I  was  working. 

Sister  Angela  found  her  charge  kind  and  con¬ 
siderate,  “no  bother  at  all.”  She  personally  pre- 
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pared  his  meals  in  a  small  kitchen  off  the  cor¬ 
ridor  and  daily  brought  him  his  tea  and  English 
biscuits.  When  the  Sister  Superior  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  hospital  when  Santayana  was  ad¬ 
mitted  was  transferred  to  a  new  assignment  in 
England,  she  sent  a  tin  of  these  biscuits  every 
month  to  her  favorite  patient  in  Rome.  San¬ 
tayana  recognized  and  responded  to  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  treatment,  generously  contributing  to  the 
hospital’s  fund  drive  during  a  period  of  construc¬ 
tion.  Sister  Angela  never  hounded  her  patient  as 
a  religious  renegade,  but  reminded  him  that  the 
chapel  was  just  down  the  corridor  and  that  he 
was  remembered  daily  in  her  prayers.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  appreciation  for  the  prayers  and  did 
visit  the  chapel  occasionally,  at  first  even  coming 
to  Mass  every  morning.  He  suddenly  discon¬ 
tinued  this  practice,  and  when  Sister  Angela 
asked  why,  he  simply  replied:  “I  don’t  want  to 
get  used  to  it.” 

My  own  relationship  to  Santayana  was  mixed 
and  somewhat  divided.  Professionally,  as  philos¬ 
ophers,  we  were  poles  apart.  He  was  a  skeptical 
idealist,  I  a  confirmed  realist.  But  our  doctrinal 
differences  engendered  only  amicable  discus¬ 
sions,  and  these  never  boiled  over  into  bitter 
debate.  Religiously,  he  was  a  renegade  from  the 
faith  of  my  conviction  and  profession.  But,  ap¬ 
preciating  his  lack  of  religious  education  and 
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training,  as  well  as  the  background  influences 
that  contributed  to  the  formation  of  his  opinions 
in  this  matter,  I  have  always  doubted  the  initial 
responsibility  which  would  have  marked  him  as 
a  formal  apostate.  Personally,  we  were  friends, 
and  this  is  the  predominant  relationship  that 
founded  our  association  during  these  last  two 
years  of  his  life. 

As  I  reminisce,  I  wonder  what  compatible  in¬ 
gredients  composed  this  friendship  with  such 
immediate  affinity.  There  is  a  mysterious  quality 
of  timelessness  about  it,  so  that  I  can  hardly 
speak  of  a  beginning  or  an  end.  There  was  no 
preliminary  period  of  making  contacts,  establish¬ 
ing  mutual  interests,  gaining  confidence,  or  de¬ 
veloping  admiration.  Perhaps  this  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  easily  on  my  part,  for  he  was  already 
known  to  me  by  public  repute  and  by  the  inti¬ 
mate  private  association  of  an  author  with  his 
reader.  For  him,  the  unhesitating  rapport  might 
be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  loneliness  of  an 
old  man  who  had  spent  much  of  his  life  enjoying 
the  companionship  of  young  students. 

There  were  other  affinities  that  were  pre-estab¬ 
lished.  Our  youth  and  schooling,  though  different 
in  time  and  experience,  belonged  to  the  environs 
of  Boston;  as  a  Catholic  priest,  I  represented  a 
tradition  of  faith  and  culture  which  he  super¬ 
ficially  admired;  as  a  Dominican,  I  stirred  warm 
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memories  of  a  boyhood  aspiration  which  he  has 
recorded  in  his  memoirs:  “I  thought  how  glor¬ 
ious  it  would  have  been  to  be  a  Dominican  friar, 
preaching  the  Christian  epic  eloquently,  and 
solving  afresh  all  the  knottiest  and  sublimest 
mysteries  of  theology.”  When  his  beloved  half- 
sister  Susana  neared  the  end  of  her  life  in  Avila 
and  could  no  longer  go  to  church,  it  was  a  Do¬ 
minican  priest  from  the  convent  of  Santo  Tomas 
who  brought  the  sacraments  to  her.  And  another 
sister,  Josefina,  was  finally  reconciled  to  the  faith 
into  which  she  was  born  but  had  never  practiced 
— through  the  mediation  of  a  Dominican  priest. 

I  was  not  destined  to  play  the  same  role  in  his 
life.  It  was  too  late.  This  impression  of  an  ir¬ 
revocable  position,  a  point  of  no  return,  came 
from  Santayana  himself.  He  deliberately  avoided 
religious  discussion  when  it  became  personal 
rather  than  speculative.  Only  once,  from  a  sense 
of  obligation,  Christian  and  sacerdotal,  did  I 
broach  the  subject  bluntly.  He  simply  replied: 
“I  have  committed  myself.  It’s  all  down  on  pa¬ 
per,  in  my  writings.”  I  later  discovered  that  my 
appeal  had  been  dismissed  mildly.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  to  any  soul-probing  undertaken 
by  others  in  his  behalf.  A  young  and  distant  rela¬ 
tive  from  Spain  once  visited  Santayana,  and  in 
a  sudden  burst  of  Latin  passion,  expressing  his 
Christian  zeal,  the  youth  got  to  his  knees  and 
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implored  the  old  philosopher  to  return  to  God. 
Santayana,  visibly  shaken,  expelled  the  boy  from 
his  room  and  instructed  Sister  Angela  never  to 
permit  his  entrance  again. 

Jacques  and  Raissa  Maritain  fared  no  better. 
When  the  prominent  Scholastic  philosopher  was 
representing  France  at  the  Vatican,  he  and  his 
wife  paid  a  professional  courtesy  visit  to  San¬ 
tayana.  They  were  received  kindly  and  invited 
to  return.  A  later  visit  developed  into  a  ride 
through  the  countryside.  During  the  drive,  the 
Maritains  raised  the  religious  question  and  ex¬ 
erted  their  zeal  on  their  guest.  Santayana  im¬ 
mediately  insisted  that  the  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion  be  changed  or  he  would  get  out  of  the  car 
and  walk  home. 

On  one  other  occasion  I  braved  the  deep  end 
of  this  personal  pool  and  nearly  submerged.  It 
was  two  months  after  our  meeting  and  his  birth¬ 
day  was  approaching.  During  my  regular  visit, 
I  mentioned  the  coming  event  and  told  him  I 
would  offer  Mass  that  day,  the  following  Sunday, 
for  his  intentions.  With  sincere  gratitude  he 
thanked  me  for  my  charity  but  gently  suggested 
that  I  could  more  profitably  proffer  it  in  other 
directions.  The  following  day,  I  wrote  him  a  note, 
commenting  on  his  Dialogues  in  Limbo ,  which 
I  had  just  finished,  and  added  the  bold  suggestion 
that  I  could  offer  the  birthday  Mass  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  chapel,  where  it  would  be  convenient  for 
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him  to  attend.  I  quickly  received  a  reply,  re¬ 
viewing  my  philosophical  comments,  and  in  the 
midst  of  an  otherwise  affable  letter  he  inserted 
this  paragraph: 

As  to  your  project  of  making  a  demonstration 
of  your  anxiety  for  my  soul  in  this  house,  and 
compelling  me  to  take  part  in  it  as  the  eventual 
repentant,  it  seems  to  me  a  strange  impertinence. 
If  you  say  your  Mass  here  on  Sunday  I  shall 
certainly  not  be  present. 

These  were  the  only  unkind  words  he  ever  spoke 
or  wrote  to  me.  As  I  have  indicated,  and  now 
illustrated,  religion  on  a  personal  basis  was  a 
sensitive  subject  to  him.  Yet  this  attitude  of  a 
hostile  rebel  was  contradicted  by  other  expres¬ 
sions  of  religious  and  moral  sympathy. 

An  elderly  priest  who  served  the  hospital  as 
chaplain  during  the  early  years  of  Santayana’s 
residence  befriended  the  philosopher  and  visited 
him  daily.  Santayana  admired  the  priest’s  learn¬ 
ing  and  piety  and  enjoyed  the  profound  discus¬ 
sions  they  shared.  When  the  old  chaplain  died, 
Santayana  was  manifestly  moved  to  grief  and 
attended  the  funeral  Mass  in  the  hospital  chapel. 
After  the  obsequies,  he  gave  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  Sister  Angela  and  asked  her  to  arrange 
for  a  number  of  requiem  Masses  to  be  offered  for 
his  friend. 

I  recall  an  afternoon  when  I  entered  San- 
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tayana’s  room  and  found  him  fretfully  disturbed. 
My  curiosity  was  aroused  to  the  point  of  ques¬ 
tioning  his  unusual  manner.  A  boy  had  come,  he 
explained,  with  a  package  that  required  pay¬ 
ment.  When  he  opened  his  desk  drawer  and 
reached  for  the  amount  needed,  a  wad  of  bills 
fell  to  the  floor.  Unable  to  stoop  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  he  asked  the  lad  to  pick  up  the  money  for 
him.  After  the  boy  had  left,  Santayana  discov¬ 
ered  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  was 
missing.  “Am  I  responsible  for  his  theft  by  pro¬ 
viding  him  with  the  occasion?”  he  asked.  He  was 
not  asking  a  speculative  question;  he  was  sin¬ 
cerely  concerned. 

On  another  visit  he  showed  me  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  a  correspondent  in  Boston,  an  Irish 
Catholic  youth  who  expressed  difficulties  with 
his  faith.  I  asked  if  he  had  replied  and,  if  so, 
what  was  his  counsel.  “I  told  him,”  said  San¬ 
tayana,  “to  find  a  sympathetic  priest  and  go  to 
confession.  The  boy’s  difficulties  with  faith  un¬ 
doubtedly  arise  from  the  transgression  of  its 
moral  law.” 

Santayana  has  always  been  considered  a  di¬ 
vided  man,  a  man  of  contradiction,  both  philo¬ 
sophically  and  religiously.  A  pundit  once  re¬ 
marked:  “Santayana  believes  that  God  does  not 
exist  and  Mary  is  His  mother.”  Perhaps  this 
radical  division  was  precisely  between  philos¬ 
ophy  and  religion  or,  even  more,  between  man 
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and  the  universe  he  vainly  ponders.  Philosoph¬ 
ically,  Santayana  espoused  naturalism,  a  theory 
of  a  self-explanatory  but  unexplained  universe. 
Religion  he  considered  a  poetic  interpretation  of 
the  same  reality,  an  expression  of  subjective  as¬ 
piration  rather  than  objective  revelation.  Even 
science  he  reduced  to  a  symbolic  interpretation 
of  nature.  Reality  remains  a  total  mystery  and 
thinking  man  a  frank  skeptic,  perhaps  even  a 
reverent  agnostic,  as  Santayana  claimed  to  be. 

Until  the  spring  of  1951,  I  never  encountered 
any  other  visitor  in  Santayana's  room,  nor  did 
he  ever  mention  other  callers  that  winter.  He 
had  told  me  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Daniel 
Cory,  his  secretary,  an  American  living  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  shortly  before  Easter,  Cory  came  to 
Rome.  At  that  time  I  myself  was  a  patient  in  the 
same  hospital,  recovering  from  a  chest  conges¬ 
tion  that  had  followed  a  lingering  cold.  For  a 
few  weeks  my  visits  with  Santayana  were  daily 
rather  than  weekly,  entailing  nothing  more  than 
a  walk  downstairs.  On  one  of  these  short  trips 
between  floors,  my  knock  on  Santayana's  door 
was  answered  by  Cory.  He  was  a  heavy-set  man 
in  his  mid-forties,  affable,  efficient,  and  defer¬ 
ential  to  his  employer.  Santayana's  warm  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  receiving  me  reflected  in  Cory's 
welcome. 
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Later  on,  as  Santayana’s  ability  to  recall  and 
concentrate  weakened,  he  frequently  referred 
me  to  Cory’s  counsel  when  I  needed  some  doc¬ 
trinal  clarification.  “He  knows  my  thought  as 
well  as  I  do,”  Santayana  would  say.  Dan  Cory 
had  been  a  disciple  for  twenty-five  years.  Here 
and  now  I  should  register  my  appreciation  for 
the  valuable  assistance  he  afforded  me. 

Dan  Cory’s  appearance  and  hearty  manner  be¬ 
lied  his  interests.  In  1926,  when  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  old,  he  was  fresh  from  a  college  con¬ 
centration  in  poetry  and  philosophy.  He  went  to 
London  to  continue  his  studies  and  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  reigning  philosophical  poet.  He 
did  an  essay  on  Santayana  and  sent  it  to  his  idol 
in  Rome,  soliciting  comments  and  criticism.  A 
correspondence  ensued.  Cory  expressed  his  de¬ 
sire  to  meet  the  master  but  complained  of  the 
“long  and  expensive”  trip  to  Rome.  Santayana 
replied  with  an  offer  to  defray  the  cost  of  his 
disciple’s  journey  from  Tilbury  to  Naples.  The 
young  enthusiast  booked  passage  and  checked  in 
at  a  pensions  on  the  Via  Quattro  Fontane,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Piazza  Rarberini  and  the 
Hotel  Bristol.  At  last  the  meeting  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  hotel,  then  six  weeks  of  an  esthete’s  tour 
of  the  Eternal  City,  in  the  company  of  a  con¬ 
noisseur  of  culture.  When  Cory  spoke  of  re¬ 
turning,  Santayana  offered  the  youth  a  job  as 
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secretary  during  the  preparation  of  The  Realm 
of  Matter ,  promising  a  tenure  of  at  least  two 
years  and  a  choice  of  residence. 

Santayana  and  Cory  went  to  Paris  and  stayed 
with  Charles  Augustus  Strong  in  his  apartment 
on  the  Left  Bank.  Strong  was  then  a  cripple  in 
a  wheel  chair  and  was  still  struggling  with  the 
epistemological  problem,  a  lifetime  obsession. 
Cory  divided  his  time  between  assisting  Strong 
in  the  preparation  of  a  manuscript  and  accom¬ 
panying  Santayana  on  boulevard  strolls  and  to 
the  theatre. 

The  following  summer,  Cory  was  at  Montreux 
with  the  two  philosophers,  then  spent  a  winter 
at  Fiesole  with  Strong,  helping  him  with  his 
Essays  on  the  Natural  Origin  of  the  Mind.  Bored 
with  epistemology  and  uncomfortable  from  the 
winter  dampness,  Cory  was  glad  to  return  to 
Santayana  and  Rome  in  the  spring.  It  was  in 
June,  1932,  that  Santayana  wrote  to  Cory  in 
London,  seeking  his  aid  with  The  Last  Puritan , 
and,  says  the  valuable  secretary,  “offered  to  sup¬ 
port  me  indefinitely.”  2 

This  extraordinary  association  endured  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  promised  support 
continued  after  Santayana's  death.  Cory  inher¬ 
ited  Santayana's  literary  properties,  and  with  the 

2.  “Santayana  in  Europe,”  Atlantic  Monthly  (May, 
1944),  58. 
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aid  of  a  Harvard  fellowship  grant  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  one  year  of  research,  he  com¬ 
piled  The  Letters  of  George  Santayana ,  which 
was  published  in  1955.  Some  of  the  inherited 
treasures,  autograph  manuscripts  and  the  like, 
have  been  offered  for  sale.  ( The  autograph 
manuscripts  of  Santayana’s  six  major  works  I 
have  myself,  a  gift  of  the  original  purchaser,  who 
obtained  them  many  years  before  the  philos¬ 
opher’s  death.  They  are  in  the  library  vault  of 
St.  Rose  Priory  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.) 

I  frequently  met  with  Dan  Cory,  usually  over 
coffee  at  the  Hotel  Dinesen,  on  the  Via  Porta 
Pinciana,  where  he  was  staying.  He  had  married 
an  English  woman  and  had  settled  in  England, 
spending  a  few  months  of  each  year  in  Rome  to 
attend  to  Santayana’s  literary  business.  He  had 
taught  at  Columbia  briefly  and  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  psychology  of  cognition.  This 
was  often  the  subject  of  our  conversation  when 
we  were  not  discussing  Santayana,  philosoph¬ 
ically  or  personally.  He  gave  me  a  copy  of  an 
article  he  wrote  for  The  Journal  of  Philosophy 
(March  2,  1950)  entitled  “Some  Notes  on  the 
Deliberate  Philosophy  of  Santayana.”  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  in  it  what  I  considered  disingenu¬ 
ous  interpretation,  especially  in  the  light  of  our 
conversation  on  the  same  or  similar  subjects. 
“Rut  there  is  a  difference,”  he  explained,  “be¬ 
tween  my  own  philosophical  convictions  and 
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Santayana’s,  which  I  am  here  expounding  and 
defending.” 

I  needed  a  dry,  sunny  climate,  and  during  the 
Easter  holidays  I  went  to  Sicily.  Santayana  talked 
to  me  about  visiting  Monreale  in  Palermo,  but 
after  reaching  Taormina,  a  paradise  between 
mountain  and  sea,  I  stayed  there  and  confined 
my  sightseeing  to  natural  wonders  rather  than 
works  of  art.  Very  little  time  remained  before 
the  long  summer  vacation,  and  I  crammed  in  as 
much  work  as  possible  during  May.  By  early 
June,  I  was  off  again  to  see  as  much  of  Europe 
as  I  could.  I  had  decided  on  Spain  for  the  month 
of  August,  and  Santayana  gave  me  the  name  and 
address  of  a  distant  relative  in  Avila.  I  did  visit 
Avila  and  absorbed  something  of  the  atmosphere 
of  Santayana’s  home  town,  but  I  failed  to  con¬ 
tact  the  relative.  In  September,  I  was  back  in 
Rome,  bent  on  finishing  my  work  and  heading 
home  by  spring. 

I  immediately  noticed  the  change  in  San¬ 
tayana’s  appearance  when  I  returned  to  Rome 
in  the  fall  of  1951.  He  looked  haggard  and 
showed  less  animation.  His  mood  was  more 
variable.  The  usual  sharpness  of  his  personality 
frequently  dulled,  expressed  in  sudden  flat  stares. 
He  was  less  alert  dialectically  and  often  lost 
track  of  the  conversation  altogether.  He  was 
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even  less  sure  of  himself.  After  finishing  the 
final  volume  of  his  memoirs,  I  voiced  my  amaze¬ 
ment  that  he  could  remember  so  many  details 
after  so  many  years. 

“You  have  a  remarkable  memory,”  I  said. 

“Sometimes  I  wonder,”  he  replied,  “how  much 
is  due  to  a  remarkable  memory  and  how  much 
to  a  vivid  imagination.” 

I  mentioned  my  observation  of  the  change  in 
him  to  Sister  Angela.  “He  is  declining,”  she 
agreed.  “He  has  lost  weight  and  suffers  from 
indigestion.”  She  told  me  that  he  had  cut  off 
other  visitors  because  of  his  indisposition  and 
increasing  deafness.  There  were  a  few  excep¬ 
tions  made  to  this  prohibition. 

During  my  absence,  Edmund  Wilson  had 
visited  the  philosopher  and  later  described  the 
event  for  publication.  Santayana  was  not  im¬ 
pressed,  except  by  the  errors  in  the  narration. 
“He  wrote  of  the  painted  veils’  of  the  Sisters, 
whatever  that  means,  and  the  ‘small  dome’  of  the 
chapel.  Now  where  in  the  world  can  you  find 
a  larger  dome  over  a  chapel  of  that  size?”  He  was 
fussing  over  details;  petty  annoyances  began  to 
bother  him. 

Irwin  Edman  was  lecturing  at  the  Sorbonne 
that  year  and  took  advantage  of  a  holiday  to 
come  to  Rome  and  visit  Santayana.  They  were 
old  friends  and  philosophical  allies.  It  was  win- 
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ter,  and  Dan  Cory  was  in  Rome.  He  had  come 
early  to  work  with  Santayana  on  a  revision  of 
The  Life  of  Reason.  I  met  Cory  at  the  hospital 
gate  one  day,  and  together  we  went  down  the 
corridor  to  Santayana’s  room.  Edman  was  there, 
sitting  beside  Santayana  and  talking  to  him. 
Santayana,  usually  hospitable  and  a  gracious  lis¬ 
tener,  was  propped  up  on  the  chaise  longue  with 
a  book  still  open  on  his  lap,  his  gaze  shifting 
distractedly.  Seeing  us  enter,  he  immediately 
suggested  that  Cory  talk  to  Edman  in  the  next 
room  and  I  stay.  When  the  others  had  left,  he 
enthusiastically  picked  up  his  book  and  read  to 
me  a  Latin  passage  from  Horace  and  began  to 
discuss  it.  The  experience  was  embarrassing,  and 
I  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  slip  out  and  talk 
to  Edman.  He  was  very  understanding  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  had  to  leave  to  catch  a  train  back 
to  Paris.  He  was  interested  in  my  critical  study, 
wished  me  well,  and  invited  me  to  visit  him  at 
Columbia  when  I  returned  to  the  States.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  a  few  weeks  before  that  visit  was 
to  be  made,  Irwin  Edman  suffered  a  fatal  heart 
attack. 

Another  prominent  visitor  who  appeared  that 
year  was  Max  Eastman.  He  was  on  a  honeymoon 
trip  and  at  the  same  time  acquiring  material  for 
the  frequent  articles  he  published  in  popular 
American  magazines.  Cory  and  I  were  present 
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when  he  came,  and  Eastman  was  obviously 
stunned  when  I,  in  the  full  black  and  white 
habit  of  my  Order,  opened  the  door  to  him. 
Mrs.  Eastman  appeared  young,  strikingly  at¬ 
tractive,  and,  as  I  learned,  she  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  artist.  She  was  fascinated  by  the  con¬ 
trasting  colors  and  folds  of  my  religious  habit 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  paint  it — with  me  in 
it,  she  added.  Her  frankness  and  humor  softened 
the  crusty  edge  of  her  husbands  failure  to  cope 
immediately  with  an  unexpected  situation.  If 
he  was  disappointed  not  to  find  his  subject 
alone,  he  soon  learned  that  our  presence  was  an 
advantage.  We  were  accustomed  to  talking  to 
Santayana  and  served  to  relay  the  questions  East¬ 
man  directed  to  him.  Santayana’s  inability  to 
hear  or  understand  strangers  was  probably  more 
psychological  than  physical.  After  enjoying  a  life¬ 
long  reputation  as  a  conversationalist,  he  was 
naturally  embarrassed  by  the  defects  of  his  age. 

The  conversation  that  followed  was  peculiar 
in  its  exchange.  Eastman  spoke  to  Santayana, 
who  in  turn  spoke  to  Cory  and  me.  The  two  of 
us  talked  to  both  of  them.  Mrs.  Eastman,  after 
her  successful  ice-breaking  contribution,  was  a 
quiet  listener.  For  the  most  part,  we  discussed 
philosophy  and  philosophers,  although  Eastman 
managed  to  get  in  a  few  stock  questions-to-an- 
author,  such  as  “Do  you  write  in  longhand?”  and 
“Do  you  do  much  rewriting?” 
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Asked  about  visits  from  other  philosophers, 
Santayana  mentioned  the  Maritains  and  com¬ 
plained  of  his  difficulty  in  talking  to  them — first 
in  French,  in  which  he  was  too  rusty,  and  then 
in  English,  which  wasn’t  much  more  successful 
because  of  their  soft  accents.  “I  should  think  you 
would  have  difficulty,”  Eastman  commented, 
“and  not  only  because  of  language.  Your  philo¬ 
sophical  views  are  completely  opposed.”  East¬ 
man  mentioned  a  kindred  philosopher,  William 
Montague  of  Columbia,  who  had  studied  with 
Santayana.  He  referred  to  his  recent  book, 
Visions  of  Philosophy,  saying:  “His  idea  of 
philosophy  is  like  yours,  not  a  science  but  a 
study  that  skirts  around  the  fringes  of  science 
and  indicates  possibilities.”  I  couldn’t  help  won¬ 
dering  how  Aristotle  would  have  reacted  to  this 
description. 

The  conversation  drifted  back  to  Maritain  and 
Scholasticism.  Both  Santayana  and  Cory  com¬ 
plained  of  difficulty  in  reading  Maritain  and 
voiced  their  preference  for  Gilson  as  an  articulate 
exponent  of  the  medieval  mind.  Cory  recom¬ 
mended  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  life  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  this 
school  of  philosophy,  and  I  heartily  agreed. 

Reference  was  made  to  a  recent  retraction,  or 
change  of  view,  of  Sidney  Hook.  “Confession  of 
a  mistake  is  good  for  the  soul,”  Cory  remarked. 
Eastman  replied  pointedly:  “I  don’t  know  about 
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the  soul,  but  it’s  probably  good  for  the  mind.” 
After  our  visitors  had  left,  Cory  fumed  over  this 
last  remark,  which  he  called  a  “cheap  cut”  for 
my  benefit.  Santayana  agreed  and  was  agitated. 
If  I  were  a  target,  I  was  not  hit  because  I  was 
the  only  one  who  had  enjoyed  the  repartee.  To 
my  knowledge,  Eastman  attempted  only  one 
other  session  with  Santayana,  without  benefit  of 
interpreters,  and  according  to  Santayana  himself, 
the  effort  was  fruitless.  As  an  alternative,  East¬ 
man  had  lunch  with  Cory  and  obtained  some 
indirect  information. 

As  a  result  of  these  meager  pickings,  Max  East¬ 
man  wrote  two  full-length  articles  for  American 
Mercury  magazine.  The  first,  entitled  “Philoso¬ 
pher  in  a  Convent”  (November,  1951),  repeated 
the  stale  and  erroneous  impression  that  San¬ 
tayana  was  walled  up  in  a  cloistered  convent 
of  nuns.  Referring  to  his  “five  or  six  visits”  with 
the  philosopher,  Eastman  embroidered  an  elab¬ 
orately  imaginative  account  of  these  sessions.  In 
this  article  (p.  38)  he  reported:  “Sometimes  the 
high  theologians  of  the  Vatican  come  in  and  try 
to  convert  him  to  an  existential  belief  in  these 
dogmas  that  he  loves.”  I  first  read  this  statement 
in  Santayana’s  presence  and  asked  him  who  these 
high  theologians  of  the  Vatican  were.  He  smiled 
sourly  and  said:  “That’s  you,  I  guess.” 

The  passage  continues:  “In  the  heat  of  the  dis- 
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cussion  one  of  them  quoted  a  passage  from  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  When  he  had  finished  San¬ 
tayana  said:  ‘While  you  are  using  that  argument 
you  might  just  as  well  get  it  right/  and  gave  him 
back  his  quotation  corrected — and  in  Latin!”  I 
hardly  needed  to  check  this  story  with  Santayana. 
While  he  admired  the  fine  logical  argumentation 
of  Aquinas  and  was  a  fairly  good  Latinist,  he  had 
read  very  little  of  the  works  of  the  Angelic  Doc¬ 
tor,  and  what  he  had  read  was  in  English.  There 
was  an  incomplete  set  of  the  English  translation 
of  the  Summa  Theologica  in  the  hospital  library. 
Santayana  once  expressed  a  desire  to  read  the 
tract  on  angels,  but  this  part  was  among  the 
missing.  I  offered  him  my  Latin  text,  but  he  said 
he  found  scholastic  Latin  difficult  because  he 
was  more  familiar  with  classical  and  Renaissance 
Latin  poetry. 

Santayana  was  somewhat  amused,  at  my  ex¬ 
pense,  with  the  content  of  the  first  article.  The 
second,  entitled  “Sex  and  Santayana”  (January, 
1952),  was  not  a  humorous  matter  to  any  of  us. 
With  a  Freudian  touch,  Eastman  probed  into 
possible  evidences  of  Santayana’s  effeminacy 
( that  he  had  retired  to  a  “nunnery,”  that  he  had 
played  female  roles  in  Harvard  theatricals;  that 
he  always  preferred  Julius  Caesar  to  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  that  he  showed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
angels  always  appeared  as  males;  that  while 
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he  wrote  poignantly  of  love,  his  only  friends  and 
associates  were  younger  men).  With  such  a 
foundation,  Eastman  related  this  conclusion  to 
Santayana’s  metaphysics  of  detachment.  Needless 
to  say,  Santayana  was  deeply  hurt  and  Cory 
scorchingly  indignant.  Later  on,  Santayana  told 
me  that  he  wrote  a  curt  comment  on  the  articles 
to  Eastman,  simply  pointing  out  that  the  manifest 
ignorance  in  these  writings  of  Greek  thought, 
Christian  culture,  and  his  own  philosophy  merely 
reflected  the  author’s  dubious  background. 

No  more  exceptions  were  made  to  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  visitors.  During  the  last  six  months  of  his 
life,  Santayana  spoke,  at  any  length,  only  to  Cory, 
Sister  Angela,  and  myself.  There  was  little  left 
to  say,  and  even  speech  was  becoming  a  painful 
effort.  There  was  a  sudden  sense  of  stillness  and 
descending  darkness. 


Cory  was  urging  Santayana  to  the  task  of  re¬ 
vising  The  Life  of  Reason ,  but  the  author’s  re¬ 
action  was  evasive.  The  Life  of  Reason  had  first 
appeared  in  five  volumes  in  1922  and  was  an 
elaboration  of  notes  given  in  his  philosophy  of 
history  course  at  Harvard.  The  abridgment  of 
five  volumes  into  one  would  be  difficult  enough, 
but  so  much  revision  was  entailed  in  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  this  early  work  that  Santayana  had  nei- 
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ther  the  strength  nor  the  enthusiasm  for  it. 
'‘There  is  hardly  a  line,”  he  said,  “that  I  would 
not  have  to  change.”  He  made  some  attempts 
but  gradually  relinquished  the  task  to  Cory  while 
he  acted  as  adviser.  It  had  not  been  his  idea  in 
the  first  place;  his  publisher,  with  Cory’s  encour¬ 
agement,  was  responsible  for  the  scheme.  San¬ 
tayana’s  lack  of  enthusiasm  probably  stemmed 
from  many  sources — his  physical  discomfort,  a 
natural  indifference  towards  a  brief  and  uncer¬ 
tain  future,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  poor 
reception  given  his  last  book. 

Shortly  after  entering  the  hospital  he  asked  for 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  and  read  it  through.  Fond  of 
history  and  poetry,  the  literary  excellence  of  the 
Scriptures  delighted  him.  Persuaded,  by  the  ra¬ 
tionalism  of  Loisy,  that  the  messianic  idea  was 
explicable  on  the  grounds  of  natural  human  aspir¬ 
ation,  Santayana  easily  conceived  a  commentary 
on  the  Gospels  from  his  own  ideal  point  of  view. 
The  result  was  The  Idea  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels, 
published  in  1946. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book,  a  marvelous 
achievement  of  ingenious  insight  and  graceful 
style.  A  sincere  monk,  orthodox  to  the  core,  once 
told  me  that  he  used  it  for  meditation  reading. 
I  can  understand  why.  If  you  eliminate,  or 
ignore,  the  first  few  pages,  in  which  the  author 
states  his  fundamental  principles,  you  have  a 
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commentary  of  unusual  excellence  that  hews 
wholly  to  the  line  of  sound  exegesis.  Yet  San¬ 
tayana  is  discussing  an  utterly  ideal  Christ  and 
revelation  which  to  him  have  no  relation  to  real 
fact.  This  book  was  received  enthusiastically, 
perhaps  more  in  other  countries  where  it  was 
translated  and  often  reprinted  than  in  America 
and  England. 

He  wrote  only  one  more  book,  to  him  his  most 
important  one.  Santayana  considered  his  last 
book  a  major  work,  and  he  spent  considerable 
time  and  effort  in  its  composition.  He  had  always 
considered  himself  a  moral  philosopher,  and  he 
therefore  expected  to  make  his  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  culture  in  political  dimensions — a  picture 
of  life  with  the  scope  of  a  masterpiece,  treating 
its  origin,  development,  and  destiny  and  at  last 
delineating  the  perfect  community  in  pithy  de¬ 
tail.  This  would  be  the  final  fruit  of  his  wisdom, 
ripened  by  lifelong  study,  broad  experience,  and 
mature  reflection.  Dominations  and  Powers ,  sub¬ 
titled  Reflections  on  Liberty,  Society  and  Gov¬ 
ernment,  appeared  in  1951. 

The  critics  and  reviews  did  not  accord  the 
expected  reception  to  what  Santayana  considered 
his  chef-d’oeuvre.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  evalu¬ 
ated  this  book  as  relatively  inferior  to  his  other 
productions — “disappointing,”  “more  recapitula¬ 
tion  .  .  .  than  revelation.”  Orville  Prescott,  in 
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the  New  York  Times  (May  7,  1951),  said:  “Any¬ 
one  seeking  specific  or  constructive  suggestions 
from  the  wisdom  of  a  sage  will  not  find  them 
here.”  Summing  up,  Mr.  Prescott  concluded:  “Mr. 
Santayana’s  own  prejudices  reflect  his  distaste 
for  the  present,  with  its  commercial,  industrial 
society;  his  distrust  and  dislike  of  democracy; 
his  unformulated  yet  strong  and  even  romantic 
yearning  for  aristocracy,  chivalry,  beauty,  and 
some  sort  of  hierarchy  in  human  organization.” 

It  was  true  that  Santayana’s  last  book  was  a 
retrenchment,  his  own  summing  up  of  static  ideas 
that  were  intrinsically  incapable  of  development. 
He  had  offered  nothing  new,  and,  what  is  more 
significant,  the  reiterated  doctrine  was  no  longer 
attractive  to  the  reading  public.  He  was  a  roman¬ 
tic  rebel  who  appealed  to  the  intellectual  icono¬ 
clasts  of  the  last  century  and  to  the  moral  non¬ 
conformists  of  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The 
present  generation  is  less  receptive  to  the  mind 
of  George  Santayana.  His  materialism  is  naively 
crude  and  coldly  irreverent  to  a  people  who  have 
attempted  to  restore  their  spiritual  and  eternal 
values.  Naturalism,  with  a  capital  “N,”  is  an 
oversimplification  to  students  truly  sophisticated 
and  cognizant  of  the  transcendent  mysteries  of 
nature.  Idealism  is  an  intellectual  game  for 
which  the  present  generation,  hardened  to  the 
manifold  pressures  of  existence,  has  no  time,  pa- 
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tience,  or  even  inclination.  Skepticism  is  a  static 
and  fruitless  position  for  the  dynamic  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  a  scientific  age.  Moral  individualism, 
as  contemporary  society  bitterly  learned,  in¬ 
evitably  leads  to  chaotic  corruption  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Democracy  has  been  maintained  at  too 
great  a  cost  to  cheapen  it  with  ridicule  and  offer 
the  totalitarian  danger  of  an  aristocracy  in  its 
stead. 

To  an  objective  observer,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Dominations  and  Powers  failed  to  gain  the 
plaudits  that  were  abundantly  given  to  San¬ 
tayana’s  earlier  works.  Santayana  had  not 
changed,  which  is  the  pity,  but  his  audience  had.3 
The  author  felt  keenly  this  sense  of  rejection. 
Perhaps  he  wondered  and  reached  a  similar  con¬ 
clusion.  And  perhaps  this  realization  dampened 
his  ardor  for  further  philosophizing  and  turned 
him,  at  last,  to  his  first  pursuit — poetry,  if  not  his 
own,  because  the  muse  inspires  youth,  then  the 
reproduction,  by  translation,  of  great  literary 
music  of  the  past  which  deserved  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  appreciative  audience.  His  last  literary 

3.  Santayana’s  realization  of  this  change  is  reflected  in 
a  letter  to  John  W.  Yolton  about  his  and  other  reviews 
of  Dominations  and  Powers  which  appeared  in  The 
Journal  of  Philosophy  (March  27,  1952).  In  part,  San¬ 
tayana  says:  “.  .  .  my  general  impression  is  of  the 
great  difference  in  interest  and  taste  that  separates  Amer¬ 
ican  feeling  now  from  me.”  The  Letters  of  George 
Santayana,  436. 
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effort,  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a 
translation  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici’s  Ambra. 

<* 

Santayana  once  described  his  half-sister  Susana 
as  “the  greatest  power,  and  certainly  the  strong¬ 
est  affection,  in  my  life.”  But  he  was  manifestly 
disappointed  in  her  when,  after  an  unsuccessful 
try  at  religious  life,  she  returned  to  Avila  and,  at 
the  age  of  forty-one,  married  a  widower  with 
six  children.  To  the  philosopher  of  detachment, 
this  seemed  a  compromise  with  unnecessary  so¬ 
cial  and  moral  requirements,  a  weak  surrender  of 
personal  autonomy  and  integrity  to  secular  con¬ 
ventions,  an  un-Christian  clinging  to  this  world. 
In  his  final  volume  of  memoirs  (My  Host  the 
World ,  p.  10 ),  he  bitterly  remarked  that  “she 
couldn’t  live  her  religion  as  I  lived  my  phil¬ 
osophy.” 

After  mentioning  the  change  in  Santayana’s 
readers,  which  affected  the  reception  of  his  last 
book,  we  may  wonder  about  a  possible  change 
in  Santayana.  Did  he  live  his  philosophy  to  the 
very  end  of  his  life?  Externally,  of  course,  his 
detached  manner  of  living  continued  to  the  last, 
but  internally,  in  mind  and  heart,  did  he  per¬ 
severe  in  his  idealism  and  naturalism?  This  is  a 
practical  question,  one  that  is  interesting  and 
pertinent  to  the  realist  and  supernaturalist,  and 
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the  answer  can  be  no  more  than  a  probable  con¬ 
clusion  based  on  indicative  evidence. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Santayana’s 
philosophy  was  uniquely  subjective,  a  personal 
accommodation  even  though  founded  on  com¬ 
mon  opinions  expressed  in  various  schools  of 
philosophical  thought.  Only  he,  out  of  the  com¬ 
plex  of  his  personality,  could  live  precisely  as 
he  proposed  and  did.  A  more  economically 
minded  critic  might  point  out  that  very  few  peo¬ 
ple  could  afford  to  live  so  detached  from  secular 
pursuits.  His  philosophy  never  appealed  to  the 
noble  and  heroic  type  of  person  that  Santayana 
would  have  preferred  to  count  among  his  van¬ 
guard;  rather,  and  much  to  his  dismay,  the  re¬ 
bellious  and  iconoclastic  elements  of  his  phil¬ 
osophy  attracted  a  crude  type  of  follower  ready 
to  seize  upon  the  spoils  of  unfettered  naturalism. 

Granting  his  philosophy  in  its  entirety  to  him 
alone,  could  he  endure,  with  ultimate  conviction, 
the  uncommitted  skepticism  and  uncertain  nat¬ 
uralism  of  his  position?  Again  the  question,  espe¬ 
cially  pertinent  as  the  end  of  his  life  approached, 
was  there  any  change  of  mind  and  heart?  For  a 
satisfying  answer,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  turn  to 
the  first  chapter  of  his  final  memoirs  and  read: 

There  was  therefore  no  occasion  for  me  to 
suffer  moral  revolutions  or  undergo  any  radical 
change  of  heart.  My  interest  in  religion  had 
never  been  agonizing,  only  speculative  and  de- 
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votional.  Nothing  in  me  called  for  any  conversion 
or  metanoia.  Time  might  transmute,  without 
erasing,  my  first  opinions  and  affections;  I  might 
wish  to  change  by  surroundings  and  my  way  of 
living;  I  never  undertook  to  change  myself.4 

This  protestation  of  perseverance,  although  pub¬ 
lished  posthumously  according  to  his  wishes,  was 
written  many  years  before  his  death.  For  our  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  necessary  to  come  closer  to  the  end,  to 
the  last  years,  months,  even  days  and  hours.  I 
offer  only  the  opinion  that  at  least  there  was  a 
wavering  doubt  of  the  position  he  had  always 
held  with  such  rigid  tenacity,  and  the  evidence  is 
abundant. 

His  extreme  sensitivity,  especially  marked  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  compels  one  to  wonder  if  this 
was  a  matter  of  protesting  too  much.  I  have 
always  suspected  the  touchy  atheist  or  agnostic 
who  can  feel  antagonism,  or  any  other  emotion, 
towards  the  nonexistent  or  the  unknown.  I  per¬ 
sonally  have  not  one  iota  of  faith,  for  example, 
in  the  divine  revelation  which  some  claim  for  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  about 
discussing  these  claims  objectively,  nor  do  the 
disciples  engaged  in  such  a  discussion  arouse 
in  me  any  feeling  whatsoever.  Yet  the  content 
of  that  purported  revelation,  if  true,  would 
strongly  affect  my  own  religious  position.  I  could 

4.  My  Host  the  World  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1953),  2. 
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make  the  same  application  of  personal  reaction  to 
militant  atheists  or  didactic  agnostics.  But  the 
reverse  seldom  occurs. 

I  recall  two  experiences  pertinent  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  I  have  raised.  One  day  I  found  Santayana 
slumped  in  a  chair,  his  arms  limply  askew,  his 
eyes  lackluster  and  staring  straight  ahead.  For 
a  moment  I  thought  he  had  suffered  some  kind  of 
attack,  and  I  confess  that  I  simply  stood  at  his 
side  with  a  profound  sense  of  helplessness.  At 
last  his  head  turned,  slowly,  until  he  was  looking 
at  me  directly,  so  quizzically  that  I  suddenly  felt 
like  a  stranger.  I  asked  if  he  was  feeling  all  right, 
and,  almost  imperceptibly,  he  said  yes. 

To  make  conversation  out  of  an  obvious  situa¬ 
tion,  I  nodded  at  the  books  in  my  hand,  some  of 
his  which  I  had  borrowed  the  week  before,  and 
said,  “I  brought  back  your  books.” 

His  eyes  lowered  and  fastened  on  the  two 
books  I  held  to  my  side,  and  he  said,  slowly, 
“There’s  nothing  in  them  worth  while,  is  there?” 

My  sincerity  challenged,  I  had  to  reply:  “They 
are  beautifully  written.” 

Suddenly,  as  if  aroused  from  a  dull  drowsiness, 
he  spoke  and  acted  with  animation,  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  discussing  a  philosophical  point  raised  in 
one  of  the  books.  The  strange  pause  and  reflec¬ 
tion  was  over,  and  I  temporarily  forgot  the  inci¬ 
dent  after  noting  it  in  the  little  journal  I  kept 
as  a  remembrance  of  my  visits. 
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The  second  experience  occurred  on  a  late  fall 
afternoon.  We  were  standing  at  the  open  French 
doors  leading  to  the  balcony  and  observing  the 
color  change  in  some  nearby  foliage.  Through 
some  conversational  connection,  we  began  to 
speak  of  Henri  Bergson.  Santayana  was  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  his  praises  of  the  French  philosopher, 
“the  only  great  philosopher  I  knew  personally.” 
He  had  attended  some  of  Bergson’s  lectures  in 
Paris  and  had  incorporated  some  elements  of 
Bergsonian  philosophy  into  his  own  system.  At 
least  there  is  a  strong  correspondence  of  thought 
— the  flux  of  matter  warring  against  the  spirit, 
the  prejudice  of  intellect  in  interpreting  that  flux, 
the  preference  of  intuition,  which  alone  can  grasp 
the  essences  of  things. 

“Above  all,”  said  Santayana,  “is  his  keen  no¬ 
tion  of  la  fonction  fahulatrice,  the  creative  func¬ 
tion  of  the  imagination  that  is  capable  of  supply¬ 
ing  all  that  a  man  needs  and  lacks  in  reality.” 
Santayana’s  eyes  sparkled  playfully  as  he  added 
the  phrase  “such  as  the  fabric  of  revelation  that 
can  make  gods  of  men.” 

I  wondered  if  he  knew  about  the  report  of 
Bergson’s  religious  conversion;  anyway,  I  could 
not  resist  a  reply  making  mention  of  it.  His  re¬ 
action  was  one  of  shock  and  incredulity.  He  was 
stunned  momentarily,  then  asked  for  more  de¬ 
tails.  I  promised  to  do  the  requested  research. 
That  night,  I  checked  the  report  with  Father 
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Rosaire  Gagneget,  a  French  Dominican  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Angelicum.  He  assured  me  that  he 
had  seen  the  letter  which  Bergson  had  written  to 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  professing  full 
faith  and  expressing  a  desire  for  baptism,  but  not 
during  the  Nazi  persecution  of  his  people,  lest 
they  think  his  religious  conversion  was  a  social 
desertion  born  of  terror.  The  philosopher  also 
requested  a  particular  priest  be  authorized  to 
say  the  prayers  at  his  funeral.5 

A  few  days  later,  I  repeated  these  and  more 
details  to  Santayana.  Again  he  registered  an 
expression  of  surprise  but  no  longer  doubted  the 
report.  My  own  inevitable  impression  was  that 
Santayana  felt  the  loss  of  a  respected  philosophi¬ 
cal  ally  and  was  deeply  stirred  in  his  own  mind. 
He  never  mentioned  Bergson  to  me  again. 

On  Santayana’s  eighty-seventh  birthday,  the 
correspondents  in  Rome  gathered  in  the  hospital 
room  to  get  material  for  a  feature  story.  They 
found  the  retired  sage  affable  and  talkative  but 
less  dogmatic  in  his  opinions  and  more  cautious 
in  stating  them.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times  (December  17,  1951),  he  said:  “I  find 

5.  The  report  of  Bergson’s  manifest  baptism  of  desire 
and  the  presence  of  a  Dominican  priest  at  his  obsequies 
was  published  in  a  number  of  European  journals.  Jacques 
Maritain  makes  a  note  of  this  information  in  his  De 
Bergson  A  Thomas  D’Aquin  (Editions  de  la  Maison 
Frangaise,  1944,  pp.  72-73),  and  Raissa  Maritain  com¬ 
mented  on  these  reports  for  The  Commonweal  (August 
29,  1941). 
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things  are  not  so  simple  to  explain  as  I  had 
imagined,  and  so  I  am  not  reconciled.” 

This  lack  of  assurance  may  well  be  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  humility  befitting  a  scholar  old  in  years 
and  experience.  Or  it  may  be  a  part  of  a  more 
general  pattern  of  fearful  uncertitude.  Just  as 
the  faithful  Christian  may  be  tempted  at  the  end 
to  doubt  his  revelation  and  the  oblation  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  has  required,  so,  too,  may  the  un¬ 
believer  finally  wonder  if  all  that  he  denied  and 
forsook  is  true.  Only  life’s  straddlers,  who  have 
served  both  God  and  mammon,  seem  to  die 
easily. 

o 

I  was  aware  of  Santayana’s  hesitant  frame  of 
mind  during  these  last  months,  just  as  I  was 
aware  of  his  rapidly  declining  health  and  con¬ 
dition.  The  stomach  cramps  and  chronic  indiges¬ 
tion  increased  and  brought  manifest  pain.  His 
weight  decreased,  in  spite  of  a  normal  appetite. 
I  do  not  know  when,  if  ever,  Dr.  Sabbatucci  dis¬ 
closed  to  him  that  he  was  suffering  from  terminal 
intestinal  cancer.  A  cataract  was  forming  on  his 
right  eye,  and  his  left  eye  was  failing.  He  began 
to  worry  that  his  last  resort,  reading,  would  be 
lost  to  him.  “I  am  afraid,”  he  confided,  “afraid  I 
will  be  bored.”  My  work  was  nearly  finished.  On 
the  night  that  I  was  to  make  an  oral  defense 
of  my  dissertation  before  faculty  examiners,  San- 
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tayana  telephoned  to  wish  me  well.  I  will  not  for¬ 
get  his  kindness. 

Anxious  to  get  home  after  nearly  two  years  in 
Europe,  I  booked  immediate  passage  for  Boston 
and  packed  my  things.  As  soon  as  the  bookbinder 
called  to  tell  me  that  my  copies  of  the  disserta¬ 
tion  were  ready,  I  informed  Santayana  that  I 
would  come  for  my  last  visit. 

The  atmosphere  of  his  hospital  room  that  day 
accentuated  the  note  of  lateness.  It  was  mid¬ 
afternoon,  but  the  shades  were  drawn,  admitting 
only  slivers  of  sunlight  through  the  blinds  and 
across  the  cluttered  floor.  He  had  always  been 
tidy,  a  fastidious  man.  Now  his  books  and  papers 
lay  on  the  floor  beside  the  deep  chair  in  which 
he  sat.  He  seemed  shrunken,  hunched  in  a  big 
overstuffed  chair,  with  the  faded  flannel  pajamas 
loosely  protruding  through  the  fold  of  the  stained 
brown  robe.  The  flesh  of  his  face  sagged,  gro¬ 
tesquely  emphasizing  his  cheekbones  and  the 
gray  hollows  under  his  eyes.  I  no  longer  asked 
him  how  he  was  feeling;  there  was  no  need  to. 

I  sat  beside  him  and  handed  him  a  bound 
copy  of  my  dissertation.  “There  it  is,  at  last,”  I 
said,  with  mock  triumph  in  my  voice.  Actually  I 
feared  that  my  work  was  completed  too  late  for 
his  appreciation.  “It  will  be  difficult,”  he  replied 
softly,  “but  I  will  try  to  read  it.”  Then  I  gave 
him  two  other  books,  farewell  gifts,  token  expres- 
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sions  of  gratitude  for  his  constant  kindness  to 
me  during  the  preceding  two  years.  I  had  chosen 
them  carefully  for  what  I  considered  his  need 
and  possible  benefit.  One  was  Gilson’s  Being  and 
Some  Philosophers ,  chosen  because  of  its  pro¬ 
found  analysis  of  the  concepts  of  essence  and 
existence.  The  other  was  Ricciotti’s  Life  of  Christ , 
selected  for  its  excellent  critical  section  on  ra¬ 
tionalism  and  revelation.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
these  two  books  contained  the  clearest  solutions 
to  Santayana’s  basic  speculative  problems,  one 
philosophical  and  the  other  theological.  But  it 
was  late,  and  I  doubted  that  he  could  ever  read 
them. 

He  thanked  me  and  asked  about  my  return 
trip.  I  told  him  that  I  planned  to  fly  to  London 
for  a  short  visit  and  then  to  Paris,  finally  boarding 
my  ship  at  Marseille.  He  began  to  reminisce 
about  a  holiday  in  the  South  of  France  “many — 
so  many  years  ago.”  He  did  not  finish  his  story. 
Perhaps  it  pained  him,  in  some  way,  to  remem¬ 
ber.  After  so  many  conversational  exchanges,  we 
now  found  ourselves  speechless,  searching  for 
small  comments  to  interrupt  the  silence. 

I  had  my  camera  with  me  and  asked  if  I  could 
take  his  picture,  to  have  as  a  memento.  Once  be¬ 
fore,  in  the  fall  of  1951,  I  had  taken  two  excel¬ 
lent  studies  of  him  standing  on  the  balcony  with 
a  book  in  his  hands.  When  they  were  printed, 
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he  had  remarked  about  the  barren  trees  in  the 
background  and  the  impression  of  empty  pages 
in  the  book,  relating  these  qualities  to  his  own 
winter  of  life.  Now  I  took  only  one  quick  shot 
on  the  balcony  in  order  not  to  discomfort  him 
too  long.  The  contrast  in  his  appearance  is  star¬ 
tling  when  I  compare  this  picture  with  those 
taken  seven  months  earlier.  The  early  pictures 
show  him  full-faced  and  robust  in  stature.  The 
last  one  pitifully  illustrates  the  ravages  wrought 
by  the  disease  that  disintegrated  his  body. 

We  walked  back  into  the  room  and  went  to  the 
door.  There  was  nothing  more  to  say,  no  fresh  ex¬ 
pressions  for  old  sentiments.  His  hand  in  mine 
was  hard  and  dry  and  bunched,  distorted  by 
arthritic  swellings.  “I  will  not  see  you  again,” 
he  said  in  a  dry,  husky  voice.  “And  Cory  returns 
to  England  next  week.  Then  I  will  be  alone.” 

He  had  always  been  alone,  but  never  so  much 
as  when  he  awaited  death.  I  walked  down  the 
broad  and  high-studded  corridor  for  the  last 
time.  The  visitors’  parlors  were  musty  and 
smelled  of  detergent.  I  did  not  look  back. 

My  last  direct  contact  with  George  Santayana 
was  a  letter  he  wrote  to  me  on  July  20,  1952. 
Apparently,  this  was  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief  notes  to  Cory 
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and  one  to  a  relative  who  sent  occasional  pack¬ 
ages  of  foodstuff.  This  was  a  remarkable  letter 
in  many  ways.  Enclosed  in  a  large,  rust-colored 
envelope,  the  message  was  written  on  thin  strips 
of  white  paper  which  were  pasted,  like  the  words 
of  a  telegram,  onto  a  lined  sheet  of  notebook 
paper.  The  opening  words — “I  am  getting  weaker 
and  my  eyes  have  failed  me” — explained  the 
strange  composition.  Only  by  guiding  a  pen  along 
such  paper  strips  could  a  weakened  and  blinded 
writer  keep  his  words  on  an  even  line.  My  cor¬ 
respondent  was  a  fastidious  man. 

He  told  me  he  had  read  only  sixty  pages, 
merely  the  introduction,  of  my  dissertation.  As  I 
feared,  he  was  unable  to  read  any  of  the  critical 
study.6  Nor  was  he  able  to  read  the  two  gift 
books  I  had  left  with  him.  Knowing  his  adamant 
philosophical  position,  I  never  expected  to 
change  his  way  of  thinking,  but  I  did  hope  that 
my  own  tenets  could  be  clarified  and  better 
appreciated  in  his  mind. 

In  a  letter  to  him  I  had  told  him  that  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  precise  keynote  of  his  philosophy 
had  been  struck  in  his  Interpretations  of  Religion 
and  Poetry ,  which  he  had  written  in  1900.  In  this 

6.  This  study  was  later  revised  and  was  published  in 
1955  under  the  title  The  Mind  of  Santayana  by  Henry 
Regnery  Company  of  Chicago  and  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul  of  London. 
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first  flush  of  philosophical  writing  he  had  de¬ 
veloped  the  thesis  that  “religion  was  poetry  in¬ 
tervening  in  life.”  I  thought  that  all  of  his  other 
philosophical  works  were  systematic  elabora¬ 
tions  of  that  theme.  In  this  last  letter  to  me,  com¬ 
menting  on  my  retrospective  observation,  he 
admitted:  “It  is  true  that,  as  to  religion,  this  book 
had  struck  the  keynote.” 

He  told  me  nothing  about  his  accident,  which 
had  occurred  a  month  before.  Early  in  June  he 
had  ventured  outside  for  a  necessary  errand.  His 
Spanish  passport,  the  only  national  affiliation  he 
possessed,  was  near  expiration  and  he  went  to 
the  Spanish  Consulate  on  the  Via  Campo  Marzo 
to  obtain  an  extension.  He  had  hired  the  hospital 
taxi  for  the  trip,  and  all  went  well  until  he  was 
leaving  the  Consulate.  Descending  the  stone 
steps  to  the  street,  he  suffered  a  sudden  dizzy 
spell,  fell  backwards,  and  struck  his  head  against 
the  iron  guardrail.  Observing  clerks  from  the 
office  above  hastened  to  his  aid  and  managed  to 
lift  him  into  his  car.  He  was  unconscious,  except 
for  a  dim  awareness  of  being  the  object  of  frantic 
concern,  and  his  head  was  bleeding  profusely 
over  his  collar  and  shirt.  A  well-dressed  man, 
probably  the  Vice-Consul,  was  staunching  the 
wound  with  a  handkerchief  all  the  way  to  the 
hospital.  After  medication  and  a  sedative,  he  re¬ 
gained  consciousness  and  suffered  only  slight 
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pain  in  his  left  shoulder  and  side.  Three  ribs  on 
the  left  side  were  broken. 

Any  physical  trauma  of  this  kind  can  hasten  a 
physiological  disintegration  already  in  progress. 
Such  an  effect  was  apparent  in  Santayana’s  case, 
for  his  decline  through  the  summer  was  rapid.  By 
early  September  he  could  retain  only  a  few  sips 
of  boiled  milk.  His  body  was  thin,  emaciated,  and 
yellow  in  complexion.  Confined  to  his  bed,  he 
slipped  in  and  out  of  coma  and,  when  conscious, 
frequently  mumbled  in  Italian,  recited  verses  of 
poetry,  and  occasionally  spoke  with  sudden  clar¬ 
ity. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  Sister  Angela,  who 
had  quietly  served  him  and  prayed  for  him  for 
more  than  a  decade,  felt  obliged  in  charity  to  say 
the  obvious:  “You  are  dying.  You  should  see  a 
priest  and  make  your  peace  with  God.”  A  spark 
of  determination  shone  in  his  eyes.  “Say  no  more 
of  this,”  he  rasped.  “I  shall  die  as  I  have  lived.” 

About  seventy  years  before  this  deathbed  dec¬ 
laration,  the  young  poet  had  speculated  on  his 
final  stand  on  the  ultimate  issue  that  is  inevitable 
to  the  wayward  Christian.  A  single  verse  from 
“Easter  Hymn”  expressed  the  frank  wonder  of 
uncertain  youth: 

Perchance  when  Carnival  is  done, 

And  sun  and  moon  go  out  for  me 
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Christ  will  be  God,  and  I  the  one 
That  in  my  youth  I  used  to  be. 

Now  that  Carnival  was  done  and  Nature’s  lights 
dimmed,  there  was  no  recovery  and  no  regres¬ 
sion.  There  was  only  a  desperate  descent  into 
darkness. 

Santayana’s  death  was  slow  and  painful.  Cory 
was  called  from  England,  and  he  faithfully  sat 
at  the  side  of  his  master  each  day,  awaiting  the 
end.  As  the  comatose  state  increased,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  lessening  of  pain,  as  if  the  body 
had  suffered  all  the  violence  it  was  capable  of 
sensing,  and  there  was  only  a  deep  silence  in  the 
darkened  room.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  and 
immediately  before  the  final  coma,  Sister  Angela 
discovered  him  conscious,  his  eyes  flickering,  as 
if  they  were  straining  to  focus. 

“Are  you  suffering?”  she  asked  gently. 

His  dry  lips  parted  and  he  hoarsely  whispered: 
“Yes.”  The  lips  quivered  for  a  moment,  biting  on 
words,  then  spoke  softly:  “Not  physically — no 
more — but  mentally.” 

“Why?”  Sister  asked.  “What’s  the  matter?” 

He  strained  to  form  the  word  and  it  arose 
hard  and  sharp  out  of  the  depths  of  a  deep 
anguish.  “Desperation!”  he  said,  and  his  eyes  and 
lips  closed.  It  was  his  last  word.  He  did  not 
regain  consciousness.  Three  days  later,  in  the 
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middle  of  the  night,  the  darkness  engulfed  him 
and  the  flame  sputtered  out.  George  Santayana 
died  on  September  26,  1952.7 

The  oft-remarked  contradiction  in  Santayana’s 
personality  continued  after  his  death  and  stirred 
an  anticlimactic  controversy.  Santayana  left  no 
written  instructions  in  his  will  or  elsewhere  con¬ 
cerning  the  disposition  of  his  remains.  However, 
he  had  orally  expressed  his  wishes  to  Daniel 
Cory.  “I  do  not  want  to  be  cremated,”  he  told 
Cory,  “nor  do  I  want  to  be  buried  in  a  nonsec¬ 
tarian  cemetery.  I  wish  to  be  buried  in  neutral 
[unblessed]  ground  in  a  Catholic  cemetery.” 

Louigi  Piermattei,  director  for  forty  years  of 
St.  Paul’s  Protestant  Cemetery  in  Rome,  had 
other  plans.  He  already  had  the  remains  of  John 
Keats  and  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  under  his  cus- 

7.  This  report  of  Santayana’s  last  days  and  words  came 
to  me  through  Father  Ambrose  McNicholl,  O.P.,  my 
faculty  adviser  at  the  Angelicum,  who  interviewed  Sis¬ 
ter  Angela  a  few  days  after  Santayana’s  death.  This 
account  was  published  in  an  article,  “Santayana  and 
Religion,”  written  by  Father  McNicholl  for  The  Irish 
Theological  Quarterly  (Vol.  XX,  1953).  Daniel  Cory 
wrote  of  “Santayana’s  Last  Year”  for  Atlantic  Monthly 
(April,  1953)  and  gave  a  different  version,  describing  long 
and  complicated  philosophical  conversations  in  which 
Santayana  reiterated  his  naturalistic  convictions,  even  say¬ 
ing  near  the  end:  “My  anguish  is  physical;  there  are  no 
moral  difficulties  whatsoever.”  By  the  time  I  tried  to  re¬ 
check  the  original  account  with  Sister  Angela,  she,  too, 
had  died.  God  alone  knows  the  final  account  and  the  rest 
of  the  story. 
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tody,  and  he  had  saved  four  more  plots  in  that 
section  for  other  prominent  figures.  He  definitely 
wanted  the  philosopher-poet  in  the  company  of 
his  celebrities. 

There  followed  confusion,  mixed  with  some 
consternation,  about  who  was  to  determine  the 
final  disposition.  Santayana  was  a  native  Spaniard 
who  had  died  in  a  foreign  country;  official  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Spain  at  the  Embassy  in  Vatican 
City  and  the  Consulate  in  Rome  therefore  had 
some  say  in  the  matter.  Cory  was  executor  of  the 
will  and  a  close  friend,  and  he  was  making  official 
statements.  There  were  Sturgis  relatives  living 
in  Boston  who  had  been  contacted  but  had  not 
responded.  The  Sisters  at  the  hospital  had  the 
body  but  could  only  carry  out  the  orders  of  those 
in  charge. 

Apparently,  Piermattei  was  not  one  to  hesitate 
or  await  the  decisions  of  others.  Whether  or  not 
he  consulted  with  Cory  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  anxious  director  sent  his  hearse 
to  the  hospital  and  brought  the  body  to  his  own 
mortuary  at  St.  Paul’s.  Spanish  officials  fumed 
over  this  audacious  interference  and  immediately 
informed  Cory,  who  apparently  was  held  re¬ 
sponsible,  that  the  body  was  removed  “without 
authority”  and  insisted  on  its  immediate  transfer 
to  the  mortuary  of  Rome’s  Catholic  cemetery, 
Campo  Verano,  pending  further  instructions  from 
Santayana’s  relatives  in  America.  This  was  done, 
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and  the  responsible  instruction  was  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  de¬ 
ceased. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1952,  George 
Santayana  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Catholic  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Rome  in  a  plot  reserved  for  Spanish 
nationals.  According  to  a  United  Press  story  date- 
lined  Rome,  October  1,  “a  handful  of  persons, 
including  dignitaries  of  the  Spanish  Embassy  and 
Consulate  here,  half  a  dozen  American  friends, 
and  an  Italian  admirer,  attended  the  simple  non¬ 
religious  ceremony.” 

Thus  ended  the  life  and  world  of  George 
Santayana. 
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